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Holland Eulbs 


For Your Garden... 


For radiant glory all next spring...long before 
most other flowers begin to bloom...plant im- 
ported Holland Bulbs this fall. 


Tall giant Tulips, one of the most popular of 
all garden flowers, bring a rainbow all their own. 
Fragrant Hyacinths, dancing Daffodils, cheery 
Crocus add to the enchanting display. 


This is an ideal year to add to present beds, or 
start a new planting. An extra fine supply of bulbs 
has now arrived from Holland—newest kinds, 
largest flowers, choicest colors. All easy to grow 
anywhere. 


You'll have a wonderful garden at little cost. To 
get the most for your money, be sure the bulbs 
you plant were grown in Holland. 


Get your Imported Holland Bulbs now, 


j ow at > . . 
Associated from seedsmen, nurseries, florists, also 
Bulb Growers chain, hardware, and department stores. 
ot Holland The dealers displaying our emblem have helpful 
~~ booklets telling how to plant, filled with ideas 
\ for use in your own garden — for as few as a 


dozen bulbs, up to hundreds of a kind 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional 
entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing at 


special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 
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READERS | suestions Aluswered 

















Why is it recommended that dahlias be dug 5-6 days after a heavy 
frost? 
The purpose of the interim is to permit as much food as possible 
to go from the tops to the tubers. 
ry ¢ + 


What is the name of the beautiful wild flower, with purple spiked 
flowers, found blooming abundantly in late Summer in swamps and 
in moist places along ponds and streams? 

This is the purple or spiked loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria. The 
species has been naturalized from Europe, and its increase during 
recent years has been noticeable. This is the “long purples”’ of 
Shakespeare, a name still used by the English today. 


xy y xy 


Do I need to plant two or more strawberry varieties in order to 
insure fruit? 

Most modern varieties have perfect flowers, that is with both 
pistils and stamens, and are, therefore, self-pollinating. 


y y y 


My Rose of Sharon has reddish spots on its bigger branches along 
with cracks in the bark. Some of those branches have also died. Can 
you tell me what this is? 

The reddish spots are the fruiting bodies of a canker disease 
known as Nectria cinnabarina. It is rather common on many 
plants, including horse chestnut, quince, buckthorn, apple and 
maple, especially the Norway. Cut out all infected portions and 
paint the wounds with a tree paint. Two or three Bordeaux spray- 
ings will also help to control the fungus organism. 


y y 7 


Are the thick bunches of twigs we see on hackberry natural, or are 
they caused by an insect? 

The twiggy growths, witches’ brooms, are due to a mite. Cut 
off the ‘“‘brooms” and spray the tree with lime sulphur while 
dormant, following with a nicotine sulfate and soap spraying 
when the leaves mature in May. 


x y y 


I wish you would give me some advice about using cloches. I tried 
them this Spring and evidently smothered the plants. 

You probably used the plastic cloches, as they do not provide 
for ventilation. During the day a small stone or other support 
should be placed under the edge of the cloche to permit air to 
enter. The wax ones, known as wax hot caps, allow for air pene- 
tration, and do not need this special tending. 


7 7 y 


What is the name of the lovely evergreen shrubs with clusters of 
lily-of-the-valley-like flowers that bloom in February or March? 

You refer to the pieris. The Japanese species, Pieris japonica, 
growing to 10’ and producing drooping flower panicles, is per- 
haps the handsomest. The American species, P. floribunda, and 
known as the mountain pieris, grows to six feet and bears upright 


flower clusters. 
y x x 


What are the Winter-blooming shrubs? 

These are so-called because they come into bloom on the heels 
of Winter, ahead of forsythia. Some of the more popular are 
Corylopsis pauciflora, buttercup winter-hazel; Cornus mas, Cor- 
nelian cherry; Erica carnea, Spring heath; Daphne mesereum, 
February daphne; Hamamelis vernalis, vernal witch-hazel. 

x 7 7 


I have started Cobaea scandens outdoors two seasons and had no 


flowers. Why? 


This is an annual vine that must be started indoors in Febru- 
ary or March in order to get bloom. Plants may be transferred 
to the garden as soon as the weather is warm. 
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Let Big Trees provide the frame that makes your home com- 
plete. Enjoy the extra privacy, the established, substantial 
accent that identifies you with gracious living. 


Big Trees provide shade from the summer sun and help take 
away the winter’s bleakness. They contribute year-round 
beauty and companionship in ever increasing measure... 
for many years to come. 


Remember, this is the ideal season to acquire stately ever- 
greens, handsome pines with their clean, spicy fragrance, 
rustling conifers that stay green and cheerful all twelve 
months long. Many appropriate varieties to choose from, in 
sizes to fit your grounds. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree 
Beauty to your grounds 


FROSTCoud}H 1G GINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 





20 Mill Street 


















FALL 


ep HERE! 
NOW 


is the 
time to 


GET READY TO STORE 
YOUR GARDEN EQUIPMENT! 


Garden Tool House, 10’ x 15’ 
(above), or Hodgport Tool House, ee 
6’ x 7’ 8” (right), will pay for | 
themselves in tool-depreciation 





savings. 


Easily assembled from complete 
factory-made sections of stand- 
ard Hodgson quality. Shipped 
anywhere from stock. See fhem at 
Factory Exhibit, Dover, Mass. 


Write or Phone — Dept. F 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Circle 7-1691 


8 Newbury Street, Boston 
COpley 7-0244 
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WORLD 


BRAND'S -xcvs PEONIES 


A specialty since our founding. We have had as many as 75 acres of peonies growing 

in our fields at one time. Many new varieties of peonies which are second to none have 

been developed by us. Order for your fall planting, now! 

WORLD'S FINEST AND LARGEST COLLECTION FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S 
OLDEST AND FINEST NURSERIES ... ESTABLISHED IN 1868 


BRAND'S voc) FRENCH LILACS 


Our fields contain over 100,000 plants from which to choose, in more than 50 best 
varieties .. .the result of many years growing and culling. Doubles and singles in all 
shades of pink, lavender, lilac, blue, violet, red, purple and white. Select your choice 
for fall planting! 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR CATALOG 
| 68 Pages illustrating in true color hundreds of world’s finest, hardiest, most dependable shrubs, plants, | 











trees. Enclose 25¢ with request. Deductible from first order of $3.00 or more! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 





142 E. DIVISION STREET, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 











Don't t Destroy Guiden **Rubbish”’ 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: “Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich 
per pound in plant food as barnyard manure.” 


This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish” —cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, 
weeds, vines, straw, etc. Of course these wastes cannot be used in their “raw” state and 
ordinary composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and too often its product is extremely acid. 
But if mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in just a few weeks they become converted into 
rich organic plant food—a genuine MANURE, BUT CLEAN AND ODORLESS—ready for 
use in garden or field. 

If you don’t already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, My ee the Scil,"" which tells 


how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealars in garden y we will ship 
it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 


When quick results are essential, use VIVO, probably the most powerful, efficient and quick-acting of all 
ready-to-use plant foods. VIVO is so new that your dealer may not yet have it in stock. If not, we will send 
you a generous package, enough to make 100 gallons of liquid plant food, directly to you on receipt of $1.00 
or three times as much for $2.00 


Think of it — only a penny a gallon 








| Kagawaken, Japan 











PEONIES — EVERGREENS 


Plant Cherry Hill Peonies in September and early October. Early planting means better 
blooms next year. 


Evergreens, especially Yews,, transplant well in October and should be well rooted in 
before winter. 


After a frost the buds of deciduous plants will be mature and autumn planting means less 
to do in the spring. Catalog on request 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832} MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWBURY 














DAFFODILS 


years and will increase in number. 


$1.25 a dozen; 5 dozen for $5.00 


SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY * POSTPAID 


P. O. BOX 5076 ° 





KING ALFRED 


No early spring flowers give so much joy and satisfaction with so 
little care. Use them for indoor forcing when flowers are scarce 
and for early spring flowers in your garden. Bulbs will last for 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 








Leopard Flower 


In the midst of Summer, the leopard 
flower, or blackberry-lily, Belamcanda chi- 
nensis, which belongs to the iris family, is 
bravely opening, continually, a one-day-old 
flower that is freely spotted with red on 


| orange or yellow, from which the name is 
| derived. The leopard flower is native to 


China and Japan, and an “old garden 
favorite’’ in American gardens. 

When plant hunting on the mountains, | 
come across, often, on odd places in dry or 
wet and under sun or dense shade, the plant 
which is very much praised as cut flowers, 
particularly for flower arrangements. But 
for such purposes several garden varieties 
are mostly used. These varieties are dwarfer 
in stature, and the stem is curved, having 
yellow or orange flowers. I prefer the wild 
type species; if it is grown in gardens, it 
develops a straight four or more foot stem 
on which some six to ten leaves, one to one 
and one-half feet long, appear on both sides, 
expanding obliquely and equitantly. This 


| peculiarity of the leopard flower is pleasant 
| to look at. 


It is of easy culture, thriving in a sandy 
loam and full sun. In our Acclimatization 
Garden, the fine-looking clumps, grown in 
one of the driest and heaviest of clay soils, 
attain a height of five feet three inches. All 


| the odd plants in the odd places are, it 


seems to me, the ones that came from the 
seeds. which were distributed by birds, as 


| far as our district is concerned. 


— Kan YASHIRODA 


Sound Waves Kill Pests 


Sound waves may become the new hired 
man on the farm. 

Scientists at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research center at 


| Beltsville, Md., have found that ultra high 
| frequency sound waves, which cannot be 


heard by humans, will knock off the corn 
borer moth, reports Successful Farming 
magazine. 

They also work on mosquitoes, and some 
bacteria in milk can be destroyed by sound 
waves. 

Now the scientists are busy bombarding 
hybrid seed corn to see if they cannot speed 
up germination and increase yields. 


Earworm Control 


A new spray combination developed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
kept corn earworms out of 80 to 90 per cent 
of ears in badly infested areas. 

The spray consists of DDT at the rate of 
114 pounds combined with 2% gallons of 
ie ir oil and enough water to make 25 
gallons, states C-I-L Agricultural News. 
Sufficient solvent and emulsifier were added 
to make the DDT go into solution and en- 
able the oil to mix with water. 
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THE COVER: Roxbury Russets. Photo: Francis Augustus Rugg 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


OCTOBER’S frosts may put an end to growing things but not to the 
gardener’s tasks. There are leaves to be raked and flower borders to be 
cleaned; furniture and tools to be cleaned and stored and Summer 
bulbs to be lifted. More important, there are tulips to be planted. But 
clear, warm sunny days make it ever so delightful to work — and muse. 

IF dryness continued in your area through the Fall, be sure your trees 
and shrubs, especially newly-transplanted ones, are given plenty of 
water. Insufficient moisture in the stems and tissues is a major cause of 
Winter injury and dying. Evergreens suffer greatly in this respect. 

CONTINUE with your bulb plantings. Narcissus and “miniature”’ kinds 
require September planting because they need to develop considerable 
roots during the Autumn. This is the month for tulips, however, and 
remember that if your plantings are to be permanent, deep setting, 
8-10’’, is best as it prevents the bulbs from splitting up. Dividing every 
two or three years is not necessary then. 

CORN stalks should be burned to prevent the over-Wintering of the 
European corn borer. Dahlias infested with this pest, as well as other 
diseased vegetation, should also be designated to the refuse pyre. 

THIS is the time to plant camassias in well-drained soil as earlier planting 
might induce premature development. Four to six inches is the proper 
depth. 

AFTER lifting dahlias, invert the clumps for a day or so, to enable ex- 
cessive water in the stems to drain, before storing in boxes of sand, peat 
moss, coal ashes or sawdust at a 40—50° temperature. 

IF some of your chrysanthemums are doubtfully hardy, lift clumps and 
store in coldframes for the Winter. Since they bear transplanting well, 
you can pot and bring in a few favorite varieties for enjoyment in your 
sun room or plant window. 

LIFT turnips, carrots and beets when severe frosts threaten. Dig parsnips 
as needed for kitchen use; the rest will keep in the ground until Spring. 

DIVIDE the peonies you've been wanting to split, now. This is the time 
to do it. Be sure to keep the crown 1-2” below the soil level. Well- 
rotted manure or bonemeal should be added. 

TO enjoy the beauty of your October garden should be one of the major 
“chores” on your list. The brilliance of your maples and ‘mums will 
fade all too soon. 

CONSIDER the viburnums in your renovated foundation or new border 
planting. They are hardy, grow easily in sun and shade and produce 
both flowers and berries. The birds find the latter palatable, too, so 
insert some for your winged friends — )"iburnum cassinoides, dentatum, 

trilobum, opulus and dilitatum are a few favorites. 
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GREEN tomatoes may be spread out on newspapers individually to 
ripen in frost-proof places. Others, for later consumption, may be 
wrapped in paper and placed in a cool, dark spot in the cellar. 

DUST gladiolus corms stored in the cellar with a 5-10% DDT to kill 
thrips after the tops have dried. 

BEGIN to force bulbs of paper white and Soleil d’Or narcissus in fiber or 
pebbles and water. Allow for root development by placing containers 
in a dark place, at 60°, for about three weeks. Plantings every few 
weeks will insure flowers throughout the Winter. 

SCATTER seeds of hardy annuals such as cosmos, petunias, marigolds, 
snapdragons, calendulas, cornflowers, larkspurs, portulaca, nicotiana, 
sweet alyssum, kochia, poppy, candytuft, spider plant and others. 
Sow late to prevent germination before the ground freezes. 

MAKE sure all your house plants have been brought indoors. If possible, 
place latest arrivals in an unheated room at first before bringing into 
warmer places. See that they get sufficient water, but not too much. 
Good ventilation is important. 

DUMP leaves and other garden refuse (non-diseased) on the compost pile. 
For each five bushels of material one pound of a complete fertilizer and 
one half pound of ground limestone should be added. 

KEEP on mowing the lawn as long as it continues to grow. Uncut grass 
will mat and, perhaps, kill a few patches of turf. 

LIFT tuberous begonias before a hard freeze, spread out in a sunny, airy 
place to ripen off, and store tubers in sand or peat moss at 40 to 50°. 

EVERGREENS and broad-leaved evergreens will appreciate a mulch of 
peat moss, leaf mold or other organic matter to help conserve moisture 
and serve as humus. 





Arno H. Neuruine, Director of Publications 

WitiiaMm H. Crark, Editor 

Gerorce TaLoumis, Associate Editor 

WituraM R. LittLerietp, Advertising Manager 

Pau E. Genereux, Photographer 

Publications Committee: Dr. 4 A. Van Meter, Georce B. 
Casot, Ray M. Koon, and Ernest Hortryzer 


Published Monthly at Horticutturat Hatt, Boston 15, Mass., 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society with the co-opera- 
tion of The Horticultural Society of New York and the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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McFarland Photo 
Eugene A. Wander, typical of the new garden chrysanthemums 


ae iz omp | ae 


FOR at least 3,000 years, the imperial chrysanthemum has defied the first frosts the world 
around to give gardeners the final beauty of Autumn. Bronze and purple, white and russet, 
orange and gold, the flowers glow all the more brightly in contrast to the briefness of the days 
and the gloom of the rain. Formerly, the chrysanthemum was the exclusive property of the 
very wealthy — those who had professional gardeners and proper greenhouses. Recently, the 
varieties sufficiently adaptable to be grown outdoors have been multiplied until, now, the 
pomp and circumstance of this ancient of flowers is enjoyed by everyone. No flower is easier to 
grow; none responds to a little care more willingly. Today, the chrysanthemum is the flower of 


the millions — and with new varieties coming along, the best is just ahead. 
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By Charles B. Heiser, Jr., Indiana University 


HE new weed killers are being used extensively today in an 

attempt to offset the great agricultural losses caused yearly by 
weeds. Some recent writers would almost lead us to believe that 
weeds are on their way out as a result of 2,4-D and the other new 
weed killers. It is true that the new herbicides are little short of 
being miraculous, but valuable as they are, we can’t count the 
weeds out. In spite of the recent scientific advances in the control 
of weeds, they will probably be here as long as man. 

Weeds are plants that are adapted to areas disturbed by man 
— cultivated fields, fence rows, barnyards, lawns and the like — 
and often compete directly with our cultivated plants. Weeds 
arose in great numbers when man first began to till the soil, and 
throughout the history of agriculture man has been combating 
weeds. 

Why weeds are difficult to control is not hard to understand. 
The seeds of many weedy plants will germinate after having been 
buried in the soil for 50 years or longer. Some of our weeds pro- 
duce more than 100,000 seeds on a single plant. Many weeds, 
dandelion, for example, have every efficient means of transporting 
their seeds to new areas. There is little wonder that man is con- 
stantly seeking new ways of controlling these pests. Not only do 
they compete with cultivated plants for water, light and miner- 
als, but some weeds are also poisonous or possess other objection- 
able features. The great majority, however, are relatively harm- 
less, and many are even attractive. 

Let us assume for a moment that the new weed killers were to 
eradicate all of the weeds in a given area. In no time at all old 
buried weed seed would germinate or seeds from weeds in adja- 
cent fields would invade the area devoid of weeds. Or let us make 
an even more unlikely assumption that all the weeds throughout 
the world would be eliminated by some means. What would hap- 
pen? Man would continue to create disturbed areas — by plow- 
ing, road building and other means. These habitats would be 
available for colonization by other plants — our so-called wild 
plants would soon exploit the unoccupied niche — and we would 
soon have a whole new set of weeds evolving from wild plants. 

Of course, the realization of the above assumptions are highly 
improbable, for whenever weed sprays are used not all the plants 
are killed. The weeds which survive may be more resistant to the 
spray than their relatives, and they, of course, will mature seed 
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and produce offspring so that in time a race of weeds resistant to 
the ordinary concentration of 2,4-D and the other herbicides 
may come into existence. 

Two examples from the animal kingdom will serve to illustrate 
this point. In the citrus orchards of southern California, hydro- 
cyanic gas was used to control the red scale, which causes a serious 
disease of the citrus plants. However, it was found after a number 
of years that the ordinary concentrations of gas were not sufficient 
to control these mites. Either there had been an emigration of a 
resistant race of red scale from some other region or the survivors 
from the previous sprayings had been able to build up a resistant 
race. The same thing has happened more recently with DDT 
control of flies. At first, DDT provided an efficient method of 
controlling house flies, but now in many areas it is being found 
that DDT has become relatively ineffective. Races of flies resist- 
ant to DDT have come into being. 

This same sort of thing % happening to weeds as has recently 
been reported by Glen Viehmeyer of the University of Nebraska. 
This is not at all surprising, for although a group of weeds, pig- 
weeds, for example, may appear identical to us, it will be found, if 
the plants are studied critically, there are many minor differences 
from plant to plant — both in appearance and in their reaction 
to the environment. These differences or variations have arisen 
through mutations, or sudden changes in the germ plasm, and 
among these mutations there may be some which make the plant 
more resistant to weed sprays. 

Man, by spraying the weeds, acts as a selective influence 
eliminating the ‘“‘weak”’ or non-resistant plants and leaving the 
‘superior’ or resistant plants which in time can build up a race 
of weeds which can tolerate heavy spraying. This pattern follows 
well-known evolutionary laws, and it can be seen that man him- 


self is helping to create new races of weeds. 

I do not want to seem a pessimist — we should continue to use 
any new methods of weed control because they are extremely 
useful — but the weeds are far from being on their way to extine- 
tion. We may never learn to love the weeds, but we must learn to 
live with them. It is possible, of course, that in the distant future 
some new method of agriculture may be developed in which the 
weeds would find themselves at a great disadvantage. This is 
hard to imagine. It is my opinion that weeds are here to stay. 
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THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE... 


Winter —_ of _ Wilh 


By John L. Russell, Dedham, Massachusetts 


HE amateur gardener is now faced with 

the annual problem of digging and stor- 
ing his tender Summer-flowering bulbs. He 
knows that failure to lift them, with the ex- 
ception of a few varieties that may be 
saved by adequate protection, will mean 
certain death to them. 

For storage purposes the Summer-flower- 
ing bulbs may be classified in two groups: 
those that require a humid atmosphere and 
a temperature of 40°-45°, and those that 
require a dry temperature of 50°-60°. 

Proper storage is a simple matter for the 
professional gardener since he is well- 
equipped with proper rooms, bins and the 
best covering materials. Proper storage for 
the amateur gardener may be a different 
story. 

Present-day homes are not equipped with 
the old-fashioned vegetable cellars which 
were ideal for bulb storage since they were 
cool and the dirt floor usually provided 
ample moisture without excessive damp- 
ness. In spite of the fact that modern cellars 
are warm and dry, adequate conditions can 
be created by the simple partitioning of an 
area, preferably where a window exists so 
that good ventilation and temperature can 
be maintained. 

Control of these conditions requires noth- 
ing more than regulating the degree to 
which the window is opened. In the absence 
of a window a ventilator can be installed at 
relatively little expense. Should moisture be 
desired, moist sand may be kept on the 
cement floor below the storage bins or tier 
racks. 

Good storage conditions and the proper 
covering of bulbs alone will not assure 
sound bulbs next season. Inspection of ev- 
ery bulb and corm for injury or disease is a 
must. Throw out diseased bulbs unless they 
can be saved by treatment. Inspection does 
not improve the quality of any bulb, but it 
does enable you to discard infested bulbs 
that may otherwise infest healthy bulbs. 

A convenient and easily obtainable con- 
tainer for the storage of bulbs is the bulb 
flat. These can be purchased from most any 
seedsman or florist. Flats are generally 18” 
long, 12’’ wide and 4” deep. They can be 
stacked in tiers and separated by laths to 
permit ventilation. 


Acidanthera 


Dig immediately after the first heavy 
frost. Cut off the foliage about 2” above the 
corm. Place corms on trays or flats and ex- 
pose them to the sun for a period of four 
hours each day for three or four days. This is 
usually sufficient for thorough drying. Then 
store them in a warm place. 
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Begonia (tuberous-rooted) 
Lift the tubers after the foliage has yel- 
lowed or after the first high frost has black- 
ened it. Leave the foliage intact until it dries 
off. Remove the dried stems and clean the 
tubers of dried soil which may have clung 
to them. Cover the tubers with dry peat 
moss and store in a warm place. If tubers 
are stacked in flats, place wedges or laths 
between them for easy circulation of air. 


Caladium, Colocasia esculenta 
(elephant-eared) 
Caladium, fancy-leaved 
Lift after the first frost has killed the 


foliage’ Store in a warm place. 


Calla 
Zantedeschia elliottiana 
(golden yellow) 
Zantedeschia albo- 
maculata (white) 
Zantedeschia rehmanni 
superba (pink) 
Callas are very tender, so lift and dry be- 
fore the first frost strikes them. Store in a 
moderately warm place without covering. 


Canna 

Cannas may be left in the ground until 
after the first frost. After lifting store pref- 
erably in a cool place. Cover with dry peat 
moss or sand to prevent the bulbs from 
shrivelling. 


Dahlia 


After the first killing frost, cut the tops 
at a point about 6” above the ground. The 
clumps may be allowed to remain in the 
soil for another week or so. 

Lift very carefully with a spading fork 
since the tubers are brittle and break off 
easily. Discard any that may accidentally 
become detached. Next, place the clumps 
stem side down in flats or shallow boxes. 
Dry in an airy shed or garage until the soil 
will shake off freely. Before storing inspect 
carefully. Cut off fine roots and depleted 
roots, saving only the healthy, sound ones 
which developed during the past season of 
growth. As an extra precaution against stem 
rot, cut the stem back again to within three 
inches of the crown. They are now ready for 
storing. Put them in a cool room averaging 
about 40°. If it is necessary to store them 
in a higher temperature, cover them with 
peat moss or sand. They tend to shrivel if 
stored in vermiculite. Dahlias like some 
moisture. An added precaution is to dust 
them with sulphur. 












Galtonia candicans 

(Hyacinthus) 

This bulb may be lifted or left in the 
ground. If lifted, wait until after the first 
frost. Store in a cool place. If not lifted, 
cover well with a mulch of leafmold or com- 
post after the top inch of the ground is 
frozen. 


Gladiolus 


The corm of the gladiolus is easier to lift 
if taken up as the leaves begin to turn yel- 
low rather than to wait until the foliage 
has ripened fully. If convenient, dig when 
the ground is dry. 

After lifting, cut the foliage at a point 
8” above the corm and dry the corms in the 
sun for several hours each day for a period 
of three or four days. At night shelter them 
in a frost-proof shed or garage. Complete 
the drying process for a few days more in 
the shed. Before storing in a dry, cool place, 
clean and inspect each corm carefully. Dust 
with a 5% DDT powder or naphthalene 
flakes. 


Hymenocallis (Ismene) 


Special handling must be given this spider 
lily if the bulbs are to produce blooms each 
season. Lift the bulbs on the approach of 
cold weather or after the first light frost 
has blackened the foliage. Dig very deep 
when lifting in order not to break or injure 
the long, fleshy roots. Do not remove the 
roots. Spread the whole lifted plant on the 
floor of an airy, frost-proof shed. When 
thoroughly dry, remove the withered tops 
but not the roots. Store in a warm place 
where the temperature does not drop below 
50°. This temperature is necessary for the 
proper development of next season’s flower 


bud. 


Montbretia 

Montbretia is another Summer-flowering 
bulb that may be safely left in the ground. 
It must be protected, however, with a 
heavy covering of leaves, preferably oak. 
Cover the leaves in turn with boards or 
heavy branches to prevent their being 
carried away by the strong, Winter winds. 

If left in the ground, montbretia will 
multiply rapidly. To prevent overcrowding 
and assure full bloom, lift the bulbs every 
three years and divide them. 

If lifted each year, store them in a cool 
room or in a coldframe protected against 
frost. Lift in clumps and do not remove the 
soil. The soil should not be permitted to dry 
out. The bulbs may be separated in the 
Spring at replanting time. 

A longer period of bloom may be enjoyed 
by lifting some and leaving the others in 
the ground since lifted bulbs bloom weeks 
later. 


Tuberoses 

The attempt to save tuberose bulbs from 
one season to the next is of doubtful value 
in the northern states. The bulbs pretty 
well exhaust themselves each year so that 
See page 388 
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USE WILD HERBS ... 


+ or a a ail A PAGKANCE 


By May H. Sargent, Orleans, Massachusetts 


EFORE the landing of the Pilgrims, the 

Indians on Cape Cod were dependent 
on the wild herbs for food, simples and 
dyes. The Pilgrim women brought herb 
seeds from their home gardens to plant in 
the new land. As Indians and Pilgrims be- 
came better acquainted, each taught the 
other various uses for the herb plants, roots 
and seeds. 

These herbs kept spreading, recipes and 
cures were handed down by word of mouth, 
new uses discovered, and up to the present 
century, at least, played an important part 
in the home life of our ancestors. Fall found 
the attics and sheds filled with the drying 
herbs, so important for the seasonings and 
cures during the Winter months. 

Here is a list of a few of the present day 
herbs most easily found on Cape Cod: 
pimpernel (scailet), asparagus, broom, joe- 
pye-weed, spearmint, yarrow, plantain, 
chickweed, chicory, mullein, beach worm- 
wood, wild mustard, goldenrod, cowslip, 
dandelion, sweet flag, indigo, catmint, 


tansy, purslane and mallow. 
Each one serves its purpose, but today 
it seems much easier to leave our money 





with the local druggist or grocer than to 
hunt up these herbs and work over them. 

Scarlet pimpernel is an old, common 
household remedy used to produce per- 
spiration and cure rabies, epilepsy and 
dropsy. Its companion, the chickweed, used 
to be boiled in lard until crisp, and this con- 
verted the latter into a fine cooling oint- 
ment. 

The cheery dandelion needs no descrip- 
tion. Springtime seems incomplete, even to- 
day, without at least one “mess” of dande- 
lion greens, so rich in minerals and vita- 
mins. The young leaves are delicious in the 
early salad, and dandelion wine, made from 
the blossoms, serves as a tonic or appetizer 
as long as the supply lasts. 

You may not think of asparagus, which 
grows wild on Cape Cod, as an herb, but it 
has served many purposes for many years. 
Formerly the roots were used as a cure for 
jaundice and dropsy, and the feathery 
branches were hung over the doors to ward 
off the flies. Today we hunt for the tender 
tips for our table. 

The sweet flag grows rather indistinctly 
among the flags and rushes by our fresh 


water ponds. Some folks are very fond of the 
candy made from its roots, but the roots 
must be picked at just the right stage, else 
will prove bitter. Years ago the leaves were 
used in basket work. 

The chicory is ever with us through the 
Summer months, and today is being cul- 
tivated to a certain extent in the herb gar- 
den. The young leaves, parboiled, are used 
as a pot herb, and the tender roots are 
cooked and prepared as we do our carrots 
or parsnips. When coffee was difficult to 
obtain, chicory roots were roasted and used 
as a substitute. This root has medicinal 
value as well, and has been used success- 
fully in liver disorders. 

If a gardener, you will see nothing good 
in the sorrel, yet this is coming into its own 
again and even being cultivated for soups 
and salads. The same may be said of the 
wild mustard which is a common, rough- 
looking plant, but most plentiful on our 
sandy fields. The seeds are the part used 
today and are very wholesome. 

The mullein leaves used to be brewed into 
tea and served as a cure for sore throat and 
fever or steeped in vinegar for a sore throat 
poultice. The leaf was also used in cigarettes 
for asthma. 

The beach wormwood presents itself 
early and seems to thrive in our sandy soil. 
The leafy tops were used in fevers and rheu- 
matism. Our grandmothers used to lay the 
tops along the back of a roasting duck to 
cut the grease, and the whole herb helped 
to fatten cattle. 

Purslane is a pleasant herb in salads and 
most wholesome, but it is difficult to keep 

See page 387 





Catnip (left) is beloved of felines and good for humans, too, so our grandmothers 
said. Yarrow (right) smells grand — and makes a good wine, it is reported 
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THE 1950 NATIONAL REPORT... 


Gladiolus Variety Outlook. 


By James H. Odell, New England Gladiolus Society 


ASED upon a study of the reports from 

some 40 exhibitions across the conti- 
nent, the leading varieties in the general 
gardener’s price range seem to hold close to 
last year’s leaders, but with evidence of 
some probable changes a year from now. 

Of the grand champions, the deep pink, 
Spic & Span, will be an even greater favor- 
ite, but last year’s creamy white, Leading 
Lady, can still win widely, although Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Spindrift, each more 
expensive, are gaining as whites. 

As yet no yellow begins to approach the 
performance of Spotlight. Aureole, much 
lighter and ruffled, gains some ground, but 
does not show champion form. Sunspot is 
even more predominant of the buff colors 
and, like Spic & Span already mentioned, 
is often a top contender for Second Day 
Champ, which signifies the fine keeping 
qualities of these two varieties. 

Mid America is slated for extensive fa- 
voritism with its clear medium red color. 
It may take several years to pass Red 
Charm, deeper red, in total wins, but, as it 
can be grown so much taller and with longer 
flower heads, its followers will increase 
rapidly — even if it is quite massive for 
most purposes. 

Chamouny, lighter rose, and the strong 
rese-colored Burma, easily hold their 
places. 

Huntress creeps up on Elizabeth The 
Queen in the lavendar shades, but the latter 
is much more beautiful in public estima- 





tion. Here we must recognize that the husky 
character, many open florets, gentle ruffling 
and large spikes of Bridal Orchid, have 
brought it to the front very noticeably in a 
first year. 

The pink Connecticut Yankee and, to a 
lesser extent this year, Lipstick are holding 
their own. Here Evangeline and C. D. 
Fortman are seen to be gaining ground this 
year. 

The very deep lavender Parthiena can 
easily make top grade spikes, and seems to 
do so easily for any good growers. Combined 
with a giant flowered white or cream, it is 
especially beautiful. 

Of the smokies, 
headway. 

Those two Holland releases which looked 
so good in 1948 have come up toexpectations, 
with Circe, scarlet orange and Polynesia 
reaching top places. The yellow Pactolus, 
with a red throat mark, and the blue Ravel 
were more widely seen and took more blue 
ribbons and size section championships, but 
Circe and Polynesia went further. 

There were a great many more varieties 
appearing as section, reserve or grand 
champions this year, indicating that some 
of the present leaders may be seriously 
challenged in a year or two. 

A distinct difference in commercial dis- 
plays which has met with public favor is 
the use of the now increasingly popular 
small-flowered and miniature varieties used 
in arrangements instead of in fan-shaped 


Voodoo made most 


Genereuz 


Peggy Ann, from Alfred L. Moses, one of 1950°s' hest 
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groupings which never did them justice. 

The miniature face-ups have been shown 
widely, particularly White Satin, Piccolo 
and Thomas E. Wilson. 

More small-flowered, ruffled gladiolus 
arrive, and Bo Beep, Periwinkle, Filigree 
and Celestina have helped create the appeal 
this group has developed. These are all in 
the buff and orange colors. We hope for a 
wider range of ruffled small ones. 

One disappointing feature of smailer 
gladiolus for many gardeners is the general 
lack of overall garden height — they are 
right for a cutting garden, but distracting 
to most growers. This has been overcome in 
that delightful pink and white tall grower 
Peggy Ann, which opens more than most 
small-flowered varieties, and may set up 
a new standard if seedlings in other shades 
can readily be hybridized from it. 

Strictly as novelties, the multi-petaled 
white Wedding Day and 1951 release, salmon 
Novelty Queen, can advantageously be 
used by professional and amateur arrangers. 

More promising seedlings have been 
shown this year than usual with expecta- 
tion that they will bring some sensational 
varieties in the future with the emphasis 
still on clear, clean colors and a modest 
ruffling to the florets. 


Pulmonaria angustifolia 
azurea 

My. plant of Pulmonaria came to me un- 
labeled in a box of plants three years ago. 
I studied my garden literature over and 
over before I finally found out the true 
name, Pulmonaria angustifolia var. azurea! 
This family of low-growing rock garden 
plants is commonly called lungwort or 
Bethlehem sage. These perennial plants, 
with creeping rootstocks, originally came 
from Europe. The lavender blossoms tend 
to turn pinkish as they age, as do others of 
this family. 

The clumps are easily divided in the 
Spring or Fall, and evidently they grow 
from seed as I found little ones coming up 
out around my clump. But the fine seeds 
always fall before I get a chance to gather 
them. However, a search through rare seed 
lists does not find Pulmonaria seed. 

My plant grows about one foot tall, has 
white spotted maple-like leaves which turn 
pure green in full sun. Many lovely, dainty, 
flat-topped clusters of lavender bloom came 
in the Spring. My plant does well in rich, 
often moist, sod at the edge of my perennial 
border. I divided my plant with a friend the 
second Spring. Her plant was even more 
beautiful than mine in part shade in her 
rock garden (a shady gentle slope over a 
root cellar). 





— Fern CuristiAN MILLER 
Windsor, Mo. 


The following are among the approxi- 
mate 180 genera which belong to the fig- 
wort family Scrophulariaceae: Antirrhinum, 
snapdragon; Calceolaria; Chelone, turtle- 
head; Digitalis; Gerardia; Nemesia; Pau- 
lownia; Penstemon; Torenia; Verbascum, 
mullein and Veronica. 
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FROM NORTHERN PROVING GROUNDS... 


Hardy Ccnssitlliei App es 


By Percy H. Wright, Sutherland, Saskatchewan 


HE development of the Heyer 12 apple, 

by Adolph Heyer of Neville, Sask., 
raises the question of the value of the genes 
for hardiness, isolated in the prairie prov- 
inces of Canada, to the future orchardists of 
other northerly regions. Heyer 12 is prob- 
ably the hardiest apple in the world, and is 
as hardy as many crabs. There are perhaps 
a dozen crabs that are hardier, but that is as 
far as it goes. It is not a very valuable apple 
apart from its one supreme feature of hardi- 
ness, being poor in color, only fair in quality 
and spoiling within a few weeks of picking. 
These features will mean that its future 
outside of the severest districts will be as a 
parent only. The resistance to fireblight 
infection of Heyer 12 is at least fair. 

Yet, it is problematical whether the 
“million dollar apple” that everyone will 
hail in the next generation has the best 
chance of appearing among descendants of 
this apple or of some other. The severity 
of the Winters of prairie Canada has oper- 
ated to concentrate a good deal of local 
effort on the origination of hardier tree 
fruits, and the story of the blending of the 
‘blood lines” of the Siberian crab apple, 
Malus baccata, with those of the standard 
apple, and of the gradual appearance of 
more promising segregates in the second 
and subsequent generations than in the 
first, is one of extreme interest. 

The first crosses, made at Ottawa, were 
controlled, and the pollen parents of such 
standard crabs as Columbia and Osman are 
known and on record. However, when 
private growers and the local experiment 
stations began to raise seedlings, they were 
usually from open pollinations, and in a 
few cases the parentage is not known at all. 
For instance, the Rescue ‘‘applecrab”, 
tested and brought to the fore at the 
Dominion Experimental Station, Scott, 
Sask., is known to be a seedling of the 
blushed Calville variety, a Russian apple 
brought to Canada many years ago, but the 
pollen parent is not known. 

In recent years, there has come to be 
recognized a class of intermediates between 
the apple and the crab — varieties with the 
size of large crabs, but with a fair share of 
the mildness of the apple — and these are 
now generally called ‘‘applecrabs.”’ The 
variety Rescue is the best known in the 
class; it has been widely acclaimed through- 
out the prairie area. Its yield is a little 
irregular, but otherwise it would seem to be 
the perfect variety to look to for parentage 
in a fruit breeding program. The Ottawa 
“applecrabs” Trail, Rosilda, Printosh, and 
Piotash, of controlled crosses, and known 
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to be three-quarters apple and only one- 
quarter Siberian, are not nearly as hardy. 
Their comparative lack of adaptation is a 
good testimony of the necessity of conduct- 
ing a breeding program under the climatic 
conditions prevailing in the region to be 
served. 

One of the most remarkable small apples 
is an Ottawa selection called Piotet, the 
result of a cross between the first-generation 
crab Pioneer and the Russian apple Tetof- 
sky. It has now been widely tested, and is 
nearly as hardy as Heyer 12. It would be 
recommended for general planting were it 
not exceptionally subject to fireblight. This 
factor is responsible for the need to keep it 
away from the cities, where fireblight is 
usually present. However, the isolated 
farms of the prairie are so far apart that the 
chance of infection spreading to them is not 
great enough to justify the exclusion of this 
variety from the small home orchard. The 
reader will note in passing that small home 
orchards are still being planted in the prairie 
country, in spite of the fact that apple pro- 
duction in the longer settled areas of Canada 
is now well-established in the hands of com- 
mercial producers who are equipped with 
spraying apparatus and have the skill and 
experience necessary to apply sprays. In 


prairie Canada, diseases of the apple, with 
the single exception of fireblight, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. At least, they are 
infrequent enough that I have never even 
heard of anyone considering spraying. Thus 
nature makes a balance. If we have an 
unusual problem of hardiness, we are free 
of other worries and expenses. 

Actually, the Russian crab, Dolgo, intro- 
duced to America from the Botanical 
Garden at Petrograd by Dr. N. E. Hansen 
of South Dakota, is likely to be much used 
in future breeding. Its remarkable color, a 
bright crimson that makes the fruit on the 
tree seem like Christmas lights, and the 
strong apple aroma, are features which 
have so attracted the general public that 
Dolgo crab is now sold far south of the area 
in which its hardiness is necessary. The 
public likes a highly colored apple, and 
there seems to be no better source of high 
color than the small-fruited Dolgo. 

Breeding with Dolgo as one parent is 
already well advanced. The Dominion 
Experimental Station at Morden has a 
cross so far known only as Martha-Dolgo, 
the result of the inter-breeding of Dolgo 
and the standard crab Martha. It is, in 
effect, a large Dolgo. Probably it will be 
accepted as an important enough acquisi- 
tion that it, rather than Dolgo, will be used 
as a parent for the apples of the future. 


The following are among the highest 
rated single peonies, according to the 
American Peony Society: Gopher Beauty 
9.00; Purple Cup 9.00; Angelus 9.17; Im- 
perial Red 9.05; Kankakee 9.15; Arcturus 
9.30; English Elegance 9.15; Kaskaskia 


9.07; Kewanee 9.07; Kickapoo 9.17; Krin- 
kled White 9.04; La Salle 9.08; Man o’ War 
9.33; White Perfection 9.18. 





Variety “Early Minnesota,” growing at the Alberta Experimental Station, far north of Edmonton 
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NATIVE AMERICANS, THESE “TULIPS” 


Sy CBdhaita his ear 


By Elmer C. Purdy, Ukiah, California 


MONG bulbous flowers of the world, no 
genus offers more beauty or variety of 
color and form than Calochortus. Only a 
limited number are currently available to 
gardeners, and fortunately these are not 
only the easiest to grow, but also among the 
most lovely. Mixtures are obtainable from a 
number of firms, and named varieties from 
one or two specialists. 

The globe and the star tulips groups 
have in common a single glossy dark green 
basal leaf. Natives mostly of open decidu- 
ous woodlands, they will do well in sun, but 
are best in light to moderate shade. All of 
the varieties are excellent pot subjects, and 
are delightful in rock gardens or in little 
woodland beds. 

In the globe tulips, petals converge to 
form flowers that are pendent globes. 
Height varies from six inches in one to 18 
inches in the tallest. Stems are branched 
and bear a few to very many flowers ac- 
cording to vigor of the individual plant. 
In the several varieties, colors range from 
white or ivory variously tinted from rose to 
very deep rose. Their loveliness is beyond 
words. 

Star tulips are little upfacing stars densely 
filled with silky hairs, and in many localities 
are appropriately called “Pussy Ears.” 


Mariposa tulips, from the West, should be more widely used in Eastern gardens 


They vary from species that are dwarfs 
scarcely above ground to the tallest, about 
12 inches high. Like our children each has 
a character and appeal all its own. Stems 
are usually branched and bear from a few 
to 40 flowers. Color range: white variously 
tinted, yellow, lilac and deep purple. Some 
have three little dark eyes at the center, 
and are saucy and intriguing. 

Perhaps the best known group is the 
mariposa tulip, since its many species are 
widely distributed and are in the open 
fields and slopes where the traveler sees 
them. The flower is of tulip form, three 
petaled, as are all Calochortus. Near the base 
of each petal is a brown or deep maroon 
spot which induced the early Spanish ex- 
plorers to name them aptly La Tulipa Mari- 
posa — mariposa being the Spanish name 
for the butterfly. 

Mariposa tulips vary in height according 
to the species and growing conditions, from 
a foot in the shortest to fully 40 inches in 
the tallest. Each of the species has a number 
of varieties and color forms which vary 
from white, more less tinted pink, lilac or 
rose, yellow, gold, rose, purple and blood 
red. In one, the interior is ivory, while the 
backs of petals are purple with margins 
tinted plum. All are found growing in full 











sun, but my experience is that in light 
shade, with much sunlight filtering in, they 
attain greater stature, and the flowers are 
very much more lasting. 

A group of tulip form is also classed as 
mariposa tulip, but incorrectly, since all 
the members lack the butterfly-like spots. 
These are native in arid and semi-arid 
regions, and unfortunately present many 
difficulties in the moister conditions of the 
garden. Colors vary through the whole 
range from the most delicate lilac to striking 
vermilion, gold, purple and white, beauti- 
fully tinted. 

All Calochortus must have sharp drain- 
age. They will grow in the poorest of soil. 
Gritty clayish soils, firm sandy loams or 
even adobe suit them perfectly. Recently 
manured soils should be avoided, and in 
any soil, rich in humus, it is well to surround 
bulb with sharp sand. A little well-rotted 
manure or commercial fertilizer, placed 
below bulbs and separated by an inch of 
soil, will enhance results. 

Moisture should be liberal during the full 
growing season, in fact from October until 
petals drop in the Spring. 

I have mentioned situations, but repeat 
that mariposa tulips may be in sun or light 
shade; globe and stars should be in light 
shade. Mixtures will contain all groups 
and are planted in light shade. 

All Calochortus are Winter hardy in all 
the U. S. A. and to Montreal and Quebec. 
However, there are other factors that con- 
tribute to Winter losses. Poor drainage is a 
far too usual one. 

Western Summers are bone dry. Bulbs 
have a complete rest. In many places total 
rainfall is very light and bulbs take ad- 
vantage of it to perfect a season’s growth. 
All of our bulbs start root action with the 
first Fall moisture, even as early as late 
August. If the Fall remains warm, sprouts 
will often push through the surface. In cold 
regions, if planted too early and the Au- 
tumn is warm, they may make this prema- 
ture growth, and a sharp drop in tempera- 
ture means death. Planting should be de- 
ferred until after October 20. Even though 
you receive your bulbs early, withhold 
planting until that date. They are packed 
dry and are unharmed by the delay if 
stored in a cool, dry place. 

I advise against a mulch of any character. 
If it is left on, the tender shoots cannot 
push through it, and the bulbs will be 
smothered. Bulbs grow very early under a 
mulch, and if mulch is removed early 
enough to prevent smothering, you will 
leave the tender leaves exposed to severe 
damage if a sharp frost comes before they 
are hardened. Without a mulch, nature lets 
the shoots push through the soil slowly 
so they become sturdy and hardy to late 
frosts. 

Calochortus bulbs are small, 4% to % 
inches in diameter being abnormally large 
for most species. Set bulbs two to four 
inches apart, and cover 24% to 8 inches of 
soil. In light soil they should be covered 
with three inches of soil. 

See page 388 
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LOOK FOR THEM THIS AUTUMN ... 


Japanese nem 


By Estelle L. Sharp, Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


NE wonders why the Japanese anem- 

ones are not more often seen in gar- 
dens. The answer is the obvious one — that 
Fall-blooming anemones are not easy to 
grow in every garden. This may be true, 
but very often other plants more difficult to 
grow well are found. Perhaps it is more 
probable that its absence in many gardens 
is not due to the plant’s idiosyncrasies of 
culture but that like the gas plant, the 
Christmas rose, and certain early bulbs, it 
takes a long time to become established. 
Rarely does one see a splendid clump of 
Anemone japonica in a new garden. The 
experienced gardener has tried one place 
and then another before the plant settles 
down and is at home. 

Although not a plant for the beginner, 
the anemones have so many desirable quali- 
ties they are well worth waiting for, espe- 
cially in a partly shaded garden. The foli- 
age, slow to appear in the Spring, is a hand- 
some shining dark green and looks well 
through the season. The flowers rise well 
above the foliage on strong stems which 
seldom need staking. The bloom, freely 
produced, comes in various shades of rose, 
mauve, pink, red and white, beginning in 
late August-September and continuing 
until frost. The contrast of the yellow 
stamens is particularly beautiful in the 
white varieties. 

Aside from their permanence when well- 
established, they are not difficult to increase 
by root cuttings which may be taken any 
time during the growing season, preferably 
in the late Spring. The best way to do this 
is to take up a plant and cut pieces off the 
roots about two inches long. Place these in 
a flat or pan of light soil and cover an inch 
deep. When growth begins, pot each shoot 
separately and keep in a coldframe until 
Spring when they can be planted out. This 
is a quick way to increase stock. An easier 
method is to sever the runners which often 
develop from established plants. The plant 
itself, of course, may be divided in the 
Spring. 

Anemones should be planted in the 
Spring in most localities in order to give 
them time to establish their root system 
before blooming. The first Autumn, one 
can expect only scanty flowering, if any. 
Two or three years will give a better show- 
ing if they have found a suitable location in 
which to grow. Anemones like partial 
shade (although they will grow in full sun) 
and a soil that is rich in humus, well-drained 
but retentive of moisture. That one word 
moisture is vital. If the season is dry the 
ground should be well soaked at frequent 
intervals. A mulch of peat moss, leaf mold 
or hay helps to conserve the moisture. If the 
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plants are protected from high winds by a 
wall or hedge, they will stand up better in 
the Autumn storms, but they should not be 
crowded. In Winter a protective mulch is 
advisable to prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

When replanting the beds in which well- 
established clumps of anemones are grow- 
ing, it is best to dig around the plants 
without removing them. The usual time for 
remaking gardens is just at the time these 
flowers are at their best, and although 
plants, like chrysanthemums, may easily be 
lifted and replaced, when in bloom, think 
twice before taking up a handsome group of 
flowering anemones. 

Although root nematode attacks are 





sometimes injurious, a much more common 
cause of complaint is the presence of the 
blister beetle. This black beetle, sometimes 
striped gray, can do a tremendous amount 
of injury in a short time to asters, clematis 
and especially to Japanese anemones. It 
appears in July, and if the plants are not 
sprayed or dusted, the beetle will com- 
pletely defoliate them in a few days. Prob- 
ably this insect is the cause of most failures 
with anemones. It is active when many 
people are on vacation, and upon their 
return it is too late to revive the plants for 
that season. Doubtless the plants will de- 
velop new leaves, though no flowers, and 
are so weakened that after two or three 
such attacks they will succumb. Arsenate 
of lead, although a stomach poison, does 
not always give complete control. DDT or 
a combination rotenone-pyrethrum spray 
will be more effective. Hand picking is 
possible, but the insect drops to the ground 
very quickly and is easily lost. The name 
blister beetle is derived from the fact that 
at one time in southern Europe these insects 
(or a similar species) were ground up to 
make a blistering ointment from the sub- 

See page 388 
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AN INVITATION TO TRY... 





She Lily Shat Climbs 


By Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida 


TJIDESPREAD use of Gloriosa roths- 

childiana in the florist trade, especially 
for corsage and bowl arrangements, is 
bringing the arresting beauty of these 
exotic, tropical, African bulb-vine flowers 
to the attention of many thousands of 
American flower lovers who might other- 
wise never have seen them outside of 
Florida and choice greenhouse collections 
in the North. 

At this time several Florida growers are 
supplying Gloriosa flowers to the northern 
florist trade, the blooms being shipped air 
express to leading cities in the East and 
Mid-West. They are also a major adorn- 
ment of flower gardens around the sub- 
tropical Gulf Coast, especially in central 
Florida, where they were introduced from 
England some 45 years ago by the late Dr. 
Henry Nehrling, pioneer Florida plantsman. 

The flower of G. rothschildiana is not 
unlike a slender and symmetrical tiger lily, 
with recurved segments brilliantly pat- 
terned in scarlet and yellow, the whole 
flower gradually deepening in color to 
crimson as it matures. 

G. rothschildiana tubers can be handled 
like gladiolus in culture: planted, grown to 
blooming stage, ripened off and dug two or 
three times a year in warm climates. As 
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the vines are tropical and tender to frost, 
this procedure cannot be used in the North 
except in the greenhouse. However, more 
and more northern gardeners are growing 
Gloriosa outdoors in the Summer by plant- 
ing the tubers in the late Spring when the 
ground is warm and digging them before 
severe cold weather arrives in the Fall. 

The Gloriosa tribe includes several other 
species of which only Gloriosa superba, G. 
planti (G. virescens, G. simplex) and G. 
carsoni are grown in the United States at 
this time. 

Gloriosa superba (and its variety lutea) is 
fairly common in Florida gardens. It is a 
graceful climbing tuberous-rooted vine, 
with slender leaves, growing six or eight 
feet tall at maturity. 

Characteristic of all Gloriosa species are 
the curling tendrils at the tips of the leaves 
by which the plant takes support in climb- 
ing up a string, wire or trellis. In the wild, 
this method of fastening enables it to 
clamber through brush and undergrowth 
to the light. When firmly fastened to an 
object by these tendrils, the plant is 
anchored as firmly as if it were tied with 
string. The leaf will tear before the tendril 
will let go. The sideways projection of the 
style is another peculiarity of the genus. 





Gloriosa rothschildiana can be grown in Northern gardens like gladiolus 











The tubers of most Gloriosa species are 
distinct, being most closely related to the 
nearby genera, Littonia and Sandersonia, 
both of South African origin. Gloriosas are of 
African origin, too, although G. superba is 
also recorded from southern Asia, and is 
common in India from the Indian Ocean to 
the Himalayas. In the case of G. rothschildi- 
ana, G. superba and G. carsoni, the tubers 
are L- or V-shaped, plump and brown at 
full growth. They are fragile and must be 
handled carefully in order to protect the 
bud-eyes on the tips of the tubers. 

The tubers of G. plantt, as it is generally 
called in America, although the older 
authors class it as a synonym of G. simplex 
of Linnaeus and G. virescens of Lindley, are 
still more strange. They are usually of 
pencil thickness, or slightly larger, and 
wander through the soil aimlessly, curling 
like a snake, and extending up to two feet 
in length. They are difficult to dig without 
damage to the tuber. In commercial prac- 
tice only one arm of the Gloriosa tuber is 
sold and the other retained by the grower 
for planting stock. 

Gloriosa rothschildiana can be grown in 
the Northern garden in Summer under 
gladiolus culture with excellent results. G. 
planti can be handled in the same way, 
although it and G. superba have a longer 
growing season and are not recommended 
for outside planting in the North without 
further experimentation along these lines. 

Gloriosa bulbs want a fertile but well- 
drained, sandy, loam soil and do well in 
lighter types, if fortified with a little com- 
mercial fertilizer before planting. They do 
not require manures or compost as these 
may be injurious to them, causing scab or 
bulb rot. In storage, the tubers should be 
kept moderately cool and dry, preferably 
covered with peat, vermiculite or other 
warm, insulating material. If stored in cold, 
damp conditions they will lose vitality and 
may rot entirely. 

Gloriosa superba was introduced into 
England from Holland before 1700 by Lord 
Portland. It was known to Linnaeus and 
described by him under that name in his 
Species Plantarum of 1753. Linnaeus also 
described a second species, with blue flow- 
ers and no tendrils on the leaves, under the 
name G. simplex (because of the lack of 
tendrils). This species was never seen by 
Linnaeus personally but was described 
from the “Gloriosa coerulea” description in 
Miller’s Dictionary, 8th edition. 

Reference to Miller’s Dictionary reveals 
that the plant was not seen by him in 
bloom, either, but was growing in a green- 
house in England at that time as a climbing 
plant from Senegal, believed to be a Gloriosa 
with blue flowers. The seed had been ob- 
tained from the gardener to the King of 
France. 

No trace of the outcome of the mystery 
can be found in the literature. Certainly all 
Gloriosas as known today have definite 
tendrils in the mature foliage, and no 
Gloriosa is known from Senegal or any- 
where else with blue flowers, so it is possible 
See page 386 
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GENTIANS OF NORTH AMERICA . . 


eee ate 


PP y iil Fascinating 


By Dr. Harold N. Moldenke, New York Botanical Garden 


HE gentian family is one of the smaller 
plant families, containing only 70 genera 
and about 800 species, but it is certainly 
one of the loveliest and most fascinating. In 
North America, we are fortunate in possess- 
ing no less than 18 genera and 110 species of 
these beautiful plants. Included in this 
group are the rose-gentians, marsh-pinks 
and _ sea-pinks, Sabbatia; the catchfly- 
gentians, Eustoma, the deers-ears, pyramid- 
flowers and yellow-gentians, Frasera; the 
rare pennywort, Obolaria and the cen- 
tauries, Centaurium. Best-loved, however, 
are the blue-flowered members, formerly all 
grouped under the misleadingly all-inclusive 
name of Gentiana, but now usually divided 
up into smaller, more convenient and 
homogeneous genera based on _ technical 
characters of the variously-shaped flowers. 
In the eastern portion of our continent, 
the best known species are the eastern 
fringed-gentian, Anthopogon crinitus, with 
its four wide-spreading corolla-lobes beau- 
tifully long-fringed at their apex, the soap- 
wort gentian, Dasystephana saponaria, and 
bottle gentian, D. andrewsi, with closed 
club-shaped flowers. 

The first of this triumvirate is found in 
moist woods and meadows, while the two 
latter may be looked for in swamps and wet 
meadows and among bushes in low places. 
In height these plants vary from about 8 to 
40 inches, and they are completely smooth 
and shiny throughout. The sight of a colony 
of fringed-gentians, each plant with a dozen 
or more open flowers, is one never to be for- 
gotten. Especially vigorous individuals are 
occasionally found with as many as a hun- 
dred blossoms on one plant! 

A second species of the northeast is the 
smaller fringed-gentian, A. procerus, in 
which the fringes are much shorter, or even 
only toothlike, and are distributed over 
practically the whole margin of the corolla- 
lobes. The leaves are much narrower. In the 
northwest these species are replaced by the 
very similar A. tonsus and A. macouni, the 
former found in wet meadows from Minne- 
sota and South Dakota northward into 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Mackenzie 
region, and the latter inhabiting prairies, 
gravelly soil and the edges of marshes from 
western Ontario to Montana and northward 
into Alberta and British Columbia. 

The Rocky Mountain fringed-gentian, 
A, elegans, often has stems with as many as 
20 bright-blue flowers, each with lighter 
patches or streaks towards its base, and is a 
denizen of moist sub-alpine parks through- 
out the Rockies, while higher up, near and 
at the tops of the peaks, it is often replaced 
by a low, single-stemmed, single-flowered 
variety, var. unicaulis. Rather rare n the 
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mountains of Colorado is the perennial 
fringed-gentian, A. barbellatus, a plant only 
about four inches in height, each stem with 
one or two dark-blue blossoms. In splendid 
isolation far to the north, where few human 
beings ever see it, lives the swollen gentian, 
A, ventricosus. This species is remarkable in 
that its solitary terminal flowers have their 
corollas completely hidden by a large, 
swollen, green calyx. 

Related to the bottle and soapwort gen- 
tians, but differing in not having their 
corollas tightly closed when in full bloom, 
is a group of fringeless species with oblong- 


funnel-form or cylindric corollas. One of 


these, D. flavida, is most unusual because its 
flowers are greenish- or yellowish-white. It 
may be looked for in moist soil from On- 
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tario to Minnesota and south to Missouri, 
Kentucky and Virginia. The striped gen- 
tian, D. villosa, has greenish-white corollas, 
striped with purplish within. It lives in 
shaded places from southern New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania to Florida and Louisiana. 
All the rest have blue or purple flowers, 
and among the handsomest are D. linearis, 
with very narrow almost grass-like leaves, 
and D. grayi, with broad and rather distant 
lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate leaves. In 
wet soil of riverbanks, swampy woods and 
ditches on our southeastern coastal plain, 
one may find two species with lovely rose- 
purple flowers, D. parvifolia and D. latifolia, 
and in the moist mountain woods of the 
Blue Ridge one may, if one is lucky, en- 
counter the purple-flowered D. decora. 

A species of dry prairies and stony soil 
from western Maryland to South Dakota 
and thence southwards to Kansas and 
northwestern Georgia, is the rose-purple- 
flowered D. puberula, noteworthy for hav- 
ing a widely open corolla-throat with flar- 
ing lobes. A western form, with usually 
clustered stems and narrowly funnelform 
corollas, is D. affinis, found from Minnesota 
to British Columbia and in the Rockies. 

See page 386 





The fringed gentian is the most beautiful of Octoher’s wildflowers 
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AMATEURS SHOULD EXPERIMENT WITH .. . 


y Vom P ropagation 


By Richard H. Fillmore, Propagator, Arnold Arboretum 


UTTINGS taken now of desirable 

trees, shrubs and vines may furnish a 
practicable means of propagating. Stems of 
some deciduous species, such as Rosa multi- 
flora, privets, forsythias and weigelas may 
be cut into one foot sections in the late 
Autumn. If these sections are packed in 
moist sand, sphagnum moss or sawdust and 
are stored over Winter in a cold cellar, 
callus will develop at their bases. Such cal- 
lused cuttings can be planted in nursery 
rows the following Spring. 

The stored cutting technique is workable 
with many deciduous plants, but it has 
very little application to the rooting of 
evergreens. Hollies, conifers and other per- 
sistent foliaged species generally require the 
protection of a coldframe or conservatory 
during rooting and early development. The 
most important general considerations in 
the rooting of these plants are the time of 
collecting the cuttings, the type of cutting, 
the rooting medium and the use of hor- 
mones. In addition to these factors, careful 
attention to shading, ventilating and water- 
ing is always necessary for success. 

Cuttings of most evergreen species root 
best when they are collected in the period 
October through April. Most propagators 
prefer to collect cuttings before heavy frosts 
and certainly before cold Winter-winds may 
have damaged the foliage: It is sometimes 
advantageous, however, to make cuttings in 
mid-Winter or very early Spring. Some 
species which fail to root in October may 
root very well indeed in December or 
January. 

One-year-old twigs, cut through their 
basal rings, or points of origin on older 
stems, will usually root more quickly and in 
higher percentages than will other types of 
cuttings. With certain easy rooting genera, 
such as Taxus and Thuja, large plants may 
be produced more quickly by using older 
material, but small cuttings are nearly al- 
ways more dependable rooters than large 
ones. Evergreens with juvenile foliage root 
more readily than those with adult foliage. 
Thus Thuja occidentalis ericoides, which has 
feathery juniper-like foliage, roots much 
more readily than Thuja occidentalis, or 
common arbor-vitae. Juvenile-foliaged forms 
of Juniperus and Chamaecyparis respond in 
the same manner. Twigs which have made 
a normal growth will usually root better 
than stunted ones or those which have 
grown very rapidly. 

The rooting medium must provide ade- 
quate support for the cutting and maintain 
2 satisfactory air-water relationship at its 
base. Very fine sand, for example, may not 
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admit sufficient air so that the cuttings tend 
to root near the surface of the medium. 
Relatively coarse sand is probably prefera- 
ble, especially if it is combined with about 
equal parts of peat moss or some moisture 
retentive material. In recent years, several 
commercial brands of vermiculite have 
been used in place of sand. 

The synthetic plant hormones, which are 
commonly available in powder form, are 
often useful in the rooting of certain species. 
Many hollies respond particularly well to 
hormone treatment. It is best not to dip 
moistened cuttings into the original con- 
tainer, since moisture may cause the ma- 
terial to become lumpy. It is better practice 
to spread a thin layer of powder on a sheet 
of waxed paper. The powder may be applied 
to the cuttings by lightly rubbing their cut 
ends on this powdered paper. A fresh sheet 
should be prepared for each batch of cut- 
tings. Finely divided uniform particles are 
conducive to effective treatments. 

Another method of propagation, the an- 
cient technique of Chinese air layerage, has 
been made practical for general use by the 
utilization of gas-pervious and water-im- 
pervious plastic films. In 1947, William R. 
Grove of Laurel, Florida, first used plastic 
films as aids in the propagation of litchi 
trees. More recently, John Creech of the 
U.S.D.A. Plant Introduction Garden, Glenn 
Dale, Maryland, has successfully used simi- 
lar materials for the propagation of rho- 
dodendrons. 

The stem to be rooted and removed from 
the plant is first wounded by girdling or by 
cutting into the wood. For the girdling 
method, one removes a band of bark which 
is equal in length to about one-and-one-half 
times the diameter of the stem. Wounding 
the wood is accomplished by making a slash- 
like cut working toward the apex of the 
stem and penetrating about one-third of its 
diameter. The flap of wood, which is formed 
by this cut, should be left attached to the 
stem. It should be about one inch long for 
stems one-quarter inch in diameter and 
longer for larger stems. If desired, the sur- 
face of the wound may be dusted with hor- 
mone powders before binding with sphag- 
num moss or mixtures of sphagnum moss 
and soil. 

The sphagnum moss should be screened 
through a one-half inch mesh and carefully 
moistened. If it becomes wet, all possible 
excess water should be squeezed out before 
it is placed on the stem. The moss should 
then be pressed into a fairly firm ball. This 
ball can be easily divided into halves which 
can then be used te envelop the wounded 


stem. The ball should be wrapped with one 
thickness of plastic film. An eight inch 
square will usually suffice and allow for a 
generous flap. Rubber bands or budding 
strips are convenient for fastening the film 
to the stem. The material should be tightly 
bound at the top and bottom taking care to 
avoid “funnels” which will permit excess 
water to seep in during rains. On horizontal 
branches, the flap should be on the lower 
side. Properly wrapped air layers will re- 
main moist for at least a year. 
Early Spring is the recommended time 
for making air layers, but they apparently 
do no harm to rhododendrons when left on 
over Winter. It is possible that such layers 
put on in October would produce callus 
tissue in the Autumn and be ready for the 
formation of roots the following Spring. 
This technique is well adapted to the re- 
quirements of both amateur and professional] 
propagators and it should be used experi- 
mentally on a wide variety of difficult 
species. In addition to litchi, rhododendrons 
and azaleas, success has already been re- 
ported with roses, hibiscus and camellias. 


DDT Does Not Kill Birds 


DDT used to destroy mosquitoes in wild- 
life areas does not endanger or drive away 
the wild birds, according to a special report 
released by the Illinois Natural History 
Survey last month. 

A series of tests was made last Summer in 
three selected areas of the Cook County 
Forest Preserve, which were treated with 
varying concentrations of DDT to deter- 
mine its effect on bird, plant, insect and 
aquatic life. 

Wild birds apparently were completely 
unaffected by repeated applications of the 
insecticide in the areas in which they nested 
and roamed. The birds seemed to find 
plenty to eat and showed no tendency to 
migrate. 

Those facts were ascertained by repeated 
bird counts in areas treated with DDT and 
in other sections purposely left untreated. 
Bird populations were about the same in 
both areas. 

In one test an area was “misted’’ three 
times with DDT from a blower. Surface in- 
sects on the water were practically an- 
nihilated on the river, and land insect life 
decreased markedly in areas which re- 
ceived direct hits from the blower. 

In another test, a DDT fog created by 
the application of one-half pound of the in- 
secticide suspended in oil to the acre was 
blown over a section of woods. Well hit 
areas showed a drop of 35 per cent in land 
insect life, but the birds showed no ill ef- 
fects from the treatment. 

— American Nurseryman 


Narcissus Names 

In reference to the article on miniature 
daffodils by John L. Russell in the Septem- 
ber Horticulture, page 332, the narcissus 
described under the heading tazetta is 
the “species” canaliculatus of the tazetta 
group. 
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iF YOU WANT LOTS OF YELLOW BLOOM... 


Shy Evening Ftmevtisis 


By Ann Tegtmeier, Omaha, Nebraska 


HERE are many flower families of more 

general importance in the rock garden 
than the evening primrose, but there are 
few individual species which furnish more 
lively color than some of the members of 
this family. The genus is a member of the 
Onagraceae, and is not related to the true 
primroses. 

Evening primroses do not all bloom in the 
evening as the name would suggest, and 
some of those which do will remain open for 
one or more days. One of the wonders of the 
world is the opening of the evening-bloom- 
ing Oenothera. First the calyx begins to 
crack along one or more sutures. In a very 
short time all that holds the flower im- 
prisoned are a very few minute threads 
along the edges of the calyx-leaves. Sud- 
denly the threads give way, and the four 
petal-banners spring open to disclose a long 
pistil with a cross at the top. The style runs 
down far below the throat of the flower to 
the ovary nestled in the leaves. The anthers 
dance on thread-like filaments festooned 
with ropes of pollen. Soon the night moths 
have appeared, as if by the wave of a fairy- 
godmother’s wand. 

One of the most familiar of the evening- 
blooming type is O. albicaulis. The large, 
white cups take on a flesh-tone before clos- 
ing in the morning sun. They are frowned 
on by many people since they have ram- 
bling feet, but a six-inch tile sunken in the 
ground will take care of this unfortunate 
trait. O. mexicana rosea is often mistaken 
for O. albicaulis before it comes into bloom, 
and in the South it might become a nui- 


sance, but in the North it requires protec- 
tion to live over the Winter. The blossoms 
are a lovely shade of pink on opening, and 
the color deepens during the two or three 
days that they remain open. 

O. speciosa has wide leaves sometimes 
touched with red, and the seed-pods have 
four ridges. It sometimes is mistaken for 
O. albicaulis, but the flowers are larger, and 
it turns pink with age. A jewel for the rock 
garden will be found in 0. caespitosa, a 
native of the high western country. It forms 
an evergreen tuft of leaves that are remi- 
niscent of the dandelion, and the large 
white flowers are almost stemless. Another 
plant somewhat similar may be called 0. 
acaulis or O. taraxacifolia; the blossoms 
remain open during the day, and the roots 
will form dense mats in sandy soil. 

A yellow-flowered species which forms 
tufts of stemless leaves is O. nuttalli. The 
underground runners will form mats, and it 
should be confined to quarters in the rock 
garden. A yellow-flowered species, known as 
O. watsoni or O. ecristata triloba, makes a 
welcome addition to the rockery. It is an 
annual, or perhaps a biennial in warmer 
climates, and while it self-sows enough to 
preserve a good showing, it need never be- 
come a nuisance. The seed-pod is almost as 
decorative as the small butter-yellow blos- 
soms. The earliest flowers reach down into 
the heart of the tuft of leaves, and each 
leaves behind a hard three-sided cone for a 
seed-pod. Each succeeding blossom adds a 
new cone until by frost a large pine-cone- 
like structure is left. In the early Spring 





This evening primrose, Oenotheri fremonti, flowers daytimes 
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each little compartment opens to throw its 
seeds for several inches, and a new colony is 
born. 

The brilliant O. missouriensis vies with 
Alyssum sazxatile in size and brilliance of 
color and must be given plenty of space to 
develop. When once established, it is ex- 
tremely hardy and difficult to move. The 
blossoms are sometimes as much as five 
inches across and a vivid yellow in the 
evening. By noon the next day they have 
taken on a deep shade of salmon pink, but 
there are always plenty more to take their 
place at sundown. The papery four-sided 
seed-pods are decorative and sometimes 
used in Winter bouquets. 

O. fremonti is a related species that will 
keep company with the most select rock 
plants. The stems are a lovely rose-color 
and topped with leaves cut from silver 
satin. The blossoms are a pale yellow in- 
stead of the bold canary of 0. missouriensis. 
Of course, there is a price to pay for all of 
this loveliness, as it is neither so robust nor 
as easily come by as its lusty cousin. Since 
it is native to chalky cliffs in dry climates, 
it detests sticky soils and wet feet. This is 
an ideal plant for a scree planting, but in 
any situation it must have perfect drainage 
and very lean soil. The roots are long and 
easily bruised, and a great deal of care must 
be exercised in digging and planting them 
or they will promptly rot. A deep hole filled 
with chipped limestone, sharp sand and a 
very small proportion of light soil will 
suffice if the drainage is good. 

Two other native species of the high 
prairies will take their place with the best 
of rock plants. O. serrulata is sometimes 
called primrose willow. It forms a tiny 
shrublet about eight inches tall, and the 
finely-cut leaves may be evergreen. It is a 
day-bloomer and is covered from June until 
late Fall with yellow cups about one inch 
in diameter. Like all Plains children, it 
abhors wet feet and must have a limey soil. 
A scree is even more to its liking. 

The other species, O. lavandulaefolia is an 
evening bloomer, and the petals are con- 
nected to form a square-topped tubular 
flower that is very unusual. The blossoms 
remain open during much of the day and 
turn a deep salmon as they fade. The roots 
of this species are very hard and tough, 
making them difficult to establish unless the 
plants are small. 

For the gardener who wishes lots of yel- 
low in the garden for a nominal amount of 
money and care, the day-blooming species 
known as sundrops will answer the purpose 
as well as the fussier kinds. The character- 
istic Fall appearance of this type is a dark 
green rosette without any of the fancy 
scalloping of many of the other types. In 
Winter these leaves take on deep reds and 
russets, making them an added attraction 
in the rockery. With the coming of Spring, 
each rosette sends up a stem six, eight or 
perhaps 12 inches tall, depending on the 
diet and moisture. The bright yellow four- 
petaled flowers line these stems day after 
day in June and July. The rosettes increase 

See page 389 
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PLANTING SHRUBS THIS AUTUMN? . 


Shy Dee i. Species 


By John C. Wister, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


HE COMMON LILAC, Syringa vul- 

garis, and its hundreds of forms and 
hybrids have always been garden favorites. 
Their beauty and fragrance has led horti- 
culturists too expect too much from the 
approximately 20 late-blooming lilac species 
which have only comparatively recently been 
introduced into gardens. As a result, there 
has been rather severe criticism of them 
as a whole. 

They deserve a more fair judgement 
based on what they are in themselves, 
rather than on comparisons with some 
favorite lilac like Vestale, President Lin- 
coln, Capitaine Baltet or Ludwig Spaeth. 
Let us admit, at once, they do not have the 
fragrance of these varieties or their color 
range. Well, neither do our forsythias, our 
spireas, or our deutzias, yet we judge them 
for their own qualities. 

I shall try to judge the late blooming 
Syringa species in this way.* Of the 20 or 
so species about half a dozen are distinct 
enough and beautiful enough to warrant 
planting on larger suburban places. 

Only one of these, Syringa josikaea, the 
Hungarian lilac, is European in origin. It 
is the best known and the longest in culti- 
vation. It is a strong, coarse-growing twiggy 
shrub to 12 feet or more in height and 
proportionately broad. It has attractive, 
rather glossy foliage and it stands pruning 
and clipping exceptionally well, so that it 
is often used for dense screens or for hedges. 

The flowers, which come in early June 
in the latitude of New York City, a rather 
deep lilac, or violet lilac in color, are borne 
freely on attractive spikes. It, like most 
the others, has to me a rather pleasing 
fragrance. Though not the fragrance as- 
sociated with the word “‘lilac,” it is much 
more like that of various species of privet, 
Tagustrum, to which the lilacs are closely 
related. It must be remembered that many 
people do not care for the over strong odor 
of some privets. It should be remembered, 
also, that the Hungarian lilac became an 
established garden favorite very soon after 
its discovery and introduction by the Bar- 
oness Josika in 1830, long before any of the 
other late-flowered lilacs were known. It is 
accordingly a much more characteristic 
inhabitant of old gardens than of new ones. 

All the other late-flowering lilacs are 
from China or nearby Manchuria, Korea 
and Japan. Syringa villosa was discovered 
as long ago as 1740 though it was not 
introduced to gardens until 1882 when the 





* Note the word “late.” Syringa oblata and its 
varieties and hybrids are all earlier than the 
common lilacs; and Syringa persica, its varieties 
and hybrids which bloom with the common 
lilacs, will not be considered here. 
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Arnold Arboretum received and distributed 
plants. It is commonly seen about 10 feet 
high, rather stiffer and less twiggy than 
gosikaea and with much paler flowers, usu- 
ally on the pinkish side of lilac fading out 
to whitish: 

Syringa sweginzowi, introduced in 1894, 
is similar in size, but has reddish lilac hand- 
somer flowers. 

Distinct from these three is Syringa 
reflera, introduced in 1904. As the name 
indicates, it has flower spikes which droop 
rather than stand erect. It makes a most 
graceful shrub and is attractive in the 
border or as a specimen. Its flowers are on 
the pinkish side of lilac. 

Syringa pubescens may be mentioned 
here even’though its season of bloom over- 
laps the later common lilacs. It is, therefore, 
technically a midseason and not a late- 
blooming lilac. It was introduced by the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1882, and grows about 
six feet high, producing pale lavender or 
lilac flowers. It has been confused with the 
next species. 


ney 





Syringa microphylla was introduced in 
1910. Its botanical name refers to its small 
leaves, but much more important to the 
gardener is the size and shape of the bush. 
It grows only about six feet high but will 
spread twice as much. It is both unique and 
attractive. More important, perhaps, it 
fits into places where taller plants would 
be unsuitable. Its pale lilac flowers are 
earlier than the others in this group, but, 
even so, distinctly later than the common 
lilac. 

To these six fine shrubs should now be 
added the tree lilac. Syringa amurensis 
japonica, distinct not only because it be- 
comes a true tree up to 30 feet or more in 
height, but also because it is the latest of 
all to bloom. Its attractive bark is a feature 
in Winter, its large leaves are beautiful all 
Summer and its large spikes of white 
flowers are always a source of amazement 
to those who think of lilacs only as bushy 
plants. It was brought from Japan in 1878, 
and fine specimens are to be seen in many 
of the older gardens of our Atlantic states. 
The Amur lilac, of which it is a botanical 
(not horticultural) variety, and the closely 
related Pekin lilac, S. pekinensis, are not 
so tall, showy or imporiant. 

These species, it seems to me, are im- 
portant plants for those who have the 
needed space. Gardeners, who are botan- 
ically inclined, profess to see much virtue 
in at least 10 others. 

The first of these, S. emodi, was intro- 
duced from the Himalayas in 1840, and 


Typical of lilac species, is Syringa villosa 
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may not be hardy in the extreme North. 
The others are “‘novelties” in the sense 
that they were brought into our gardens 
during the first and second decade of the 
20th century, and time has not permitted 
propagation and distribution on an ex- 
tensive, commercial scale. Therefore, they 
are not widely known nor, indeed, often 
seen. 

Careful observation of them in the 
Swarthmore collection during the past 10 
years, coupled with fleeting observation on 
visits to the Arnold Arboretum, to Roch- 
ester and other great collections, leads me 
to agree whole heartedly with Dr. Wyman’s 
evaluations of them in his new book, Shrubs 
and Vines for American Gardens. 

I feel as he does that S. emodi, yun- 
nanensis, wolfi, komarowi, tomentella, julia- 
nae, velutina, meyeri, potanini, pinetorium 
and pinnatifolia do not warrant any im- 
portant place in the gardens of those who 
plant for distinctness — distinction and 
beauty however interesting they may be 
to the collector and the botanist. Most of 
them are either too close to, or inferior to, 
those I have mentioned. They do interest 
me, and I am glad to have them in the 
Swarthmore collection, but for most garden 
purposes we do not need them. This is not 
to condemn them as one prominent writer 
did some years ago, but rather to realize 
that most gardeners must limit themselves 
to a reasonable number of kinds of any 
one group. 

I have dealt with wild species and types 
only. A few named selections, a little paler, 
or a little darker than the type, are avail- 
able in nurseries, but these I have seen have 
not seemed to me outstanding. New ex- 
plorations may in time discover superior 
clons of wild types. 

Most promising at the present time are 
the prospects of hybrids. We have already 
the hybrids of villosa, gosikaea and swegin- 
zowt crossed with reflera. We have, in fact, 
too many of them that are too much alike, 
but after the best ones are sorted out and 
recrossed with each other and with other 
species, no one can tell what startling plants 
and flowers may be developed. 

That, however, is another story. What I 
have tried to do here is to point out a few 
of the good garden characteristics of a few 
of the wild species of lilacs. 


A Garden Small 

As I was walking one day, my eye caught 
by a tiny garden plot, so perfect in every 
detail, so exquisitely cared for, that I 
involuntarily stopped to admire it. The 
rows of vegetables grew straight and trim, 
while a tiny path, like a ribbon, ran through 
the center, dividing the whole into equal 
parts. Bordering this garden were flowers 
of many a hue, which vied with each other 
in variety and brilliance. Surrounding all, 
was a low picket fence, of gleaming white, 
with a wee gate for an entrance. 

— Mary ELEeanor RoreEr 

Roanoke, Va. 
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WINTER PROTECTION FOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Eventually we may have many varieties 
of garden, often called hardy, chrysanthe- 
mums which are reliably hardy everywhere. 
At present, I know of no cut-flower variety, 
such as Lavender Lady, Red Riding Hood, 
Allegro and the various spoons, that can be 
depended upon to survive our Winters 
without protection. Three varieties which 
have lived through several years without 
Winter-protection are Chestnut Burr, Co- 
checo and Ember. The first two are rather 
dwarf, and the latter is too late blooming 
to be of much value. 

Many plants survive the Winter only to 
succumb during the climatic vagaries of 
March. However, for their beauty and 
long-lasting quality as cut flowers, “mums 
are worth the time necessary to protect 
them through the Winter. 

One of the most essential requirements of 
the chrysanthemum is to be sure it has good 
drainage. The plants cannot stand wet feet 
nor can they be buried beneath a layer of ice 
for any great length of time. Peat moss, 
which is an excellent mulch during the 
Summer, is of no value in the Winter. In 
fact, its most valuable propensity of hold- 
ing water is a decided detriment in the 
Winter. If used as a covering it will cause 
rotting of the plants. 

The best protection for the plants is a 
deep coldframe. I usually dig three to ten 
plants of each variety in late October or 
early November and set them close to- 
gether in the frame. They are not really 
transplanted (which means digging a hole 
and then pushing the dirt hard around each 
plant). When the plants are all in the 
frame, I throw a few shovelfuls of dirt 
about the clumps to cover the roots. They 
are then well watered. My frames are cov- 
ered with glass all Winter, as I divide mine 
in late March. Usually the plants are four 
inches by then. 

Where sash is not used, the plants may 
be covered in the frame with straw, cran. 
berry vines, glass snow, leaves or evergreen 
branches. If leaves are used they should be 
scattered over the plants so they will not 
pack down. If the plants were not cut back 
severely, the stems will keep the leaves 
from becoming a soggy mat when the rains 
come. Birch brush, which I used as a sup- 
port for sweet pea vines in the Spring, may 
be placed over the chrysanthemums and 
the leaves allowed to drift through the 
branches. Evergreen boughs are excellent. 

The above coverings may be used on 
plants not put in a frame but left in the 
garden. 

CAUTION: No covering or protection of 
any kind should be used until the ground is 
frozen solidly. To do so is to invite all the 
field mice and rats in the neighborhood to 
make their Winter-home there, with the 


result that your chrysanthemums are nil in 
the Spring. 

The best protection of all is a good cover- 
ing of snow from the time the ground is 
frozen until late March. 

Before freezing weather sets in, I add one 
to two inches of dirt (sand is good) around 
each plant. This prevents the breaking of 
roots, which may be close to the surface, 
during periods of alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

— Kenneth S. Hovexton 
Dedham, Mass. 


The Missouri Primrose 


Last August a friend sent me seed labeled 
Ocnothera missouriensis. I planted part of it 
in a seed frame September Ist. This Sum- 
mer, in August, the first six-inch blossom 
gave me a real surprise. It was a soft, 
glossy, yellow, four-petaled, saucer-like, 
tube flower rising from a small shiny-leaved 
plant. I was delighted with its size, its 
color, its satiny texture and fragrance. I 
picked the flowers in the early morning, and 
floated on water they remained lovely until 
late evening. These pretty flowers are fol- 
lowed by oddly winged seed pods. The seeds 
can travel fast and far with their wings. 

The name Oecenothera means ‘“wine- 
scented”. The delicious fragrance attracts 
the moths which do cross pollination. Ap- 
parently our Missouri primrose is of the 
‘“‘sundrop” group rather than an “‘even- 
ing” primrose. 

It is of low trailing habit, one-foot tall, 
best grown in the rock garden or in the 
front of the border. Propagation is by 
seeds, or as they grow, clumps may be di- 
vided. They are easy to grow if given dry 
soil and full sun. 

Although this is a wild flower, seeds are 
sold by a few nurserymen. It is a worth- 
while perennial. 

— Fern Curistian MILLER 
Windsor, Mo. 


National Flower Week 


The Gth consecutive National Flower 
Week will be observed throughout the 
United States during the week of October 
29—November 5. This Week was introduced 
to American flower lovers in 1945 by the 
Society of American Florists for the purpose 
of promoting the ‘‘education of the general 
public and members of the florist industry 
in the subjects of, and for the scientific 
development of, floriculture and horticul- 
ture in all of their branches.” 
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HOW YOUR PLANTS BEHAVE IN . 


By Henry T. Skinner, Curator, Morris Arboretum, Philadelphia 


HAT, to plants, is the meaning of 

shade? Have we ever asked ourselves 
why the sunflower loves the sun, the wood 
anemone the woods? Why is it that certain 
plants can be grown successfully in partial 
or even dense shade while others scarcely 
seem able to exist without abundant sun- 
light? 

The two plants cited have been evolved 
under different light and growing condi- 
tions. For explanation of their continued 
behavior let us see whether these conditions 
may not have affected their present struc- 
tures. 

Light is essential to every green plant. 
It provides the energy which is required in 
the manufacture of sugars and other foods 
from the carbon dioxide of the air and the 
water of the soil. Carbon dioxide is taken 
into the plant through the thousands of 
small pores, or “stomates”’, which occur on 
one or both sides of the leaf. It is the green 
pigment, chlorophyll, which entraps the 
light energy required for the chemical proc- 
esses involved. Now, the rate at which 
gases can be taken into the leaf varies 
greatly with different plants for some plants 
have many more pores upon their leaves 
others. 

A sunflower, growing in full sunlight, may 
be able to utilize all the light it receives be- 
cause it is well-supplied with stomates; it 
can take in carbon dioxide freely and is able 
to manufacture food at a maximum rate. 

A shade loving plant, however, like oxalis 
or Thalictrum, may have many less breath- 
ing pores; its capacity to absorb carbon 
dioxide may be very much lower. In partial 
shade this will not matter, for available 
light energy and carbon dioxide are both 
comparatively scarce, but if the plant is 
moved into open sunlight its process of food 
manufacture will still be limited by its slow- 
ness in absorbing carbon dioxide. 

The extra light received by the leaves will 
be absorbed as heat; an increased water loss 
will result and the plant will suffer in con- 
sequence. In extreme cases the heating ef- 
fect may be so marked that the essential 
green pigments may be partially or entirely 
destroyed. 

In other words, with additional sunlight, 
the sun-loving plants can manufacture more 
food and grow more rapidly while the shade- 
loving plant may even produce less food 
than formerly and will certainly suffer from 
excessive loss of water. The rate of growth, 
instead of being increased, may actually be 
diminished. 

Now let us look at the reverse process — 
the shading of plants which normally grow 
under conditions of full sunlight. In partial 
shade, light energy is reduced and the rate 
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of food manufacture by such plants will al- 
most certainly be slowed up. Water and 
mineral nutrients, however, may be ab- 
sorbed at an excessive rate. The result is a 
soft, elongated growth which uses up most 
of the food and leaves little or none for the 
production of flowers or fruits. Or again, in 
fairly dense shade, the effective period of 
light duration or “day length’ may be 
sufficiently reduced that flower production 
by certain plants requiring long days for 
flower bud initiation becomes impossible. 
A scarcity of flowers is frequently associated 
with insufficient light. 

Some plants, when shaded, may manu- 
facture so little food that they are almost 
incapable of surviving, particularly if the 
shade is dense, and as is frequently the case 
under garden conditions, soil and other fac- 
tors are not as good as they might be. 

Shade tolerance is most certainly in- 
creased by any improvements which can be 
made in these other growing conditions. It 
is an interesting fact that many woodland 
plants, especially bulbous types such as 
Trillium, are able to survive and increase 
because most of their food manufacturing 
is done early in the year. They grow, blos- 





som and store their food before they are 
actually shaded at all, for the trees above 
have not yet come into leaf. For this reason 
very many garden bulbs can be grown suc. 
cessfully beneath trees, for shade after 
blooming is no longer important. 

In garden practice, if plants are to be 
grown under shaded conditions, the factors 
which determine whether any one plant will 
succeed or not are really twofold: Firstly, 
how intense is the shade, and how long will 
the plants be subjected to it? Secondly, how 
suitable are other environmental factors 
such as soil and moisture? 

The “natural” shade most frequently 
found in gardens is that of buildings or 
trees. Shade cast by buildings is a very 
constant type. Its duration may be for a 
part of each day or, in a northern exposure, 
the whole of the day. Shade intensity will 
vary with the proximity of other objects. 
It is likely that soil and other growing con- 
ditions may be reasonably good. 

The shade of trees is rather different. A 
heavy canopy may be too dense to permit 
anything but a few weeds to grow beneath 
it — however good the soil. On the other 
hand, the leaf covering may be such that 
sufficient light may penetrate, but the soil 
beneath may be poor, dry, or filled with a 
tangled mass of tree roots. Should the bad 
features of both be unhappily combined, as 
we not infrequently find beneath such trees 
as Norway or sugar maple, the situation 
then is apt to resemble a dragon which no 
St. George, be he sturdy myrtle or per- 
sistent fescue, can conquer. This is the ex- 
treme case. The dappled shade of open 
woodlands, where the sun shines through for 





Jackson and Perkins 


Bee-balm, or Monarda, will thrive in light shade 
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perhaps an hour or so each day, presents 
little if any difficulty. Soil alone will be the 
guide in selecting from the host of plants 
which revel in a condition such as this. 

What are some of the better plants for 
use in these various conditions? 

Beneath a heavy canopied Norway maple 
it may be possible to find one or two plants 
which will exist — certainly none will flour- 
ish. If the soil beneath such a tree is dry 
and filled with hungry roots, it will prob- 
ably remain bare no matter what is planted. 
Such a place would conceivably be unusable 
and less unsightly if covered with paving 
stones and furnished with a seat. 

Most trees, notably oak, elm, sycamore, 
hickory and so on, do not cast so dense a 
shade but that some plant can be grown 
beneath them with fair success. If grass is 
desired, and the Kentucky blue grass of the 
regular lawn mixture has already died out, 
it would be well to break up the soil and 
reseed with red fescue, or rough-stalked 
meadow grass, using the red fescue for dry 
places, the other where soil is fairly moist. 

The little evergreen Vinca, or myrtle, 
will often succeed in dry soils under com- 
paratively heavy shade where grass of any 
kind would not. It is one of our most valua- 
ble ground covers, particularly for use un- 
der surface rooting trees such as elm. Japa- 
nese spurge is another first rate ground 
cover for any shady location in rather better 
soil. It likes peat moss and a moist root run. 
Where spurge will grow, Spring bulbs 
flourish, too, and an interplanted mass be- 
neath an old beech can make a delightful 
picture in the early part of the year. 

In continuous shade, such as on the north 
side of a building — a situation frequently 
met with on city property — a number of 
plants will grow well but not very many 
can be relied upon for flower. Heading the 
list of those that will flower under such 
conditions is the plantain lily, Hosta or 
Funkia, in several forms. The luxuriant 
heart- or lance-shaped foliage and the pro- 
fusion of white or blue-purple flowers are 
produced in abundance whether this toler- 
ant plant be grown in full or partial shade, 
or in soils which are dry, moist or even wet. 

Lily-of-the-valley; Thalictrum; various 
forms of Dicentra or bleeding heart; Spider- 
wort, Tradescantia; and Jacob’s ladder, 
Polemonium, will all succeed and flower in 
heavily shaded situations. In proper soils 
Leucothoe and a host of ferns can usually be 
relied upon. For ground cover, to Japanese 

spurge and myrtle we might add English 
ivy. Against a brick or stone building it will 
act as a vine. Although only partially hardy 
in our northern regions, it will often succeed 
when entirely removed from direct sunlight. 
It is an example of the use of shade te in- 
crease hardiness, for many plants are in- 
jured not directly by low temperatures but 
by hot sunlight which dries out their leaves 
and branches at a time when the soil is 
frozen and their roots are incapable of sup- 
plying more water at a sufficiently rapid rate. 

Another good vine is bittersweet but, as 
explained earlier, it cannot be expected to 
fruit so freely in heavy shade as it does in 
partial or full sunlight. For taller evergreens 
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there are none better than ever-reliable 
Japanese yew and the hardy rhododen- 
drons. For tall plantings hemlock is next 
best to Japanese yew. It is good for partial 
shade but becomes thin if the shade is too 
intense. Most other conifers, particularly 
the junipers, need a generous supply of 
sunlight. 

Under light shade — the shade of open 
woodlands or of single high-branched trees 
—a great many garden plants will grow 
and thrive. A host of native wildlings such 
as Hepatica, Trillium, Mertensia, Cypri- 
pedium, blue phlox, violets, the bergamots 
and bee-balms come to mind. One pictures 
drifts of fluffy, cream Tiarella, of multi- 
colored Polyanthus, tall lilies and scattered 
spikes of purple foxglove. For the shrubs it 
will suffice to mention two groups by name 
for the range and number of good varieties 
are very great. These two are the azaleas 


and rhododendrons, the best and most 
colorful of all plants for brightening the 
open woodland. They flower best when the 
shade is not too dense; they require a fairly 
moist, acid soil. 

As already suggested, it is the combina- 
tion of shade with dry soil which presents 
the most difficult problem. Even here, how- 
ever, we need not be too discouraged for it 
is possible to find certain ferns, flowering 
plants and shrubs of truly astonishing en- 
durance. The five-leaf aralia, with its pleas- 
ing glossy foliage, is but one example of 
these toughest of plants. 

If plant needs are understood, if dry soil 
can be improved by the addition of mois- 
ture-holding organic material, and if plant 
varieties are wisely selected, there is no 
reason why the garden in shade need be 
any less beautiful and satisfying the year 
around than the garden in open sunlight. 





BE CAREFUL WITH THESE... 
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By Donald Wyman, Arnold Arboretum 


OST woody plants have green leaves 
throughout the growing season, but 
some have different colored foliage in the 
early Spring, and because of this they may 
be given special varietal names. These 
colors may be pronounced —for a few 
weeks as the plants start into growth — 
but in many plants these colors gradually 
give place to normal green as the foliage 
matures. 

Many gardeners have been greatly disap- 
pointed by some of the Japanese maples. 
These are bought early in the Spring and 
their leaves first appear a brilliant red. But, 
as the foliage matures, the leaves gradually 
lose this color and take on a reddish green 
to green tint that remains for the rest of the 
season. There are a few plants, on the other 
hand, with foliage that stays colored the en- 
tire growing season. These plants should be 
recognized for this trait, and used if the gar- 
dener wants to create a specific effect with 
them. 

Plants with colored foliage are very diffi- 
cult to use properly in the garden. So often 
we see a blue spruce or shrub with varie- 
gated leaves planted in such a conspicuous 
place in the garden that it detracts from all 
else. This is never to be recommended. Also, 
it should be realized that many plants with 
variegated foliage and usually those with 
completely yellow leaves, grow less vigor- 
ously than their green-leaved relatives, 
merely because they are deficient in chloro- 
phyll, the green coloring matter so essential 
in the manufacture of food. Such plants 
need pampering in order to coax them into 
some semblance of normal growth. 

If their shortcomings are recognized, and 
they are used with discretion in the planting 


plan, some can give desirable effects. Espe- 
cially is this true in the shrub border where 
just a little variation in the omnipresent 
green may create just the right amount of 
interest. Many varieties of plants with 
variegated leaves are available from com- 
mercial nurseries, but others with a fairly 
uniform color, are much easier to use cor- 
rectly. 

Shrubs with red leaves are exemplified by 
Acer palmatum atropurpureum, the blood- 
leaf Japanese maple. The true variety as it 
grows in the Arnold Arboretum has red 
leaves all Summer. Some nurserymen grow 
Acer palmatum from seed, and select the 
red-leaved forms, giving them this name, 
but this practice results in many inferior 
forms. The variety mentioned is dependable 
and perfectly hardy in Boston. 

The red-leaved form of the Japanese 
barberry, Berberis thunbergi atropurpurea, 
is another common type, with red foliage 
if it is grown in full sun. In a partially 
shaded place this and several other plants 
will not color as much as they might. The 
new barberry, Sheridan’s Red, at first was 
named a variety of the Japanese barberry, 
but definitely is not. It is susceptible to the 
black stem rust of wheat, hence it might be 
omitted from consideration. 

Both the Myrobalan plum, Prunus 
cerasifera, and the Blireiana plum Prunus 
blireiana, have several varieties, the foliage 
color of which is a dark purplish red. These 
are small trees, with small purplish flowers 
and fruits that do not amount to much, but 
the foliage is a uniform color throughout the 
growing season. After all, they are plums, 
and susceptible to the various plum ail- 

See page 385 
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ofa Koving- 


OCTOBER is the month of color. Chrysan- 
themums in the garden, gentians in the 
meadows, asters along the roads, bright 
blue skies overhead and, everywhere, the 
scarlet and gold of maples, the soft yellow 
of beeches and birches and the dark wine 
and purple of the oaks. The white months 
are just ahead, but the shift from green to 
grey is magnificently staged in fire and 


glory. 





EVEN indoors, October is bright and gay 

- for it is the time when we light the fire on 
the old, black dogs in the living room 
hearth, dogs that have been rusting for four 
months. From now on, until it is time to set 
out tomatoes next June, fire will burn there, 
the heart of the home. There are cords of 
maple and birch chunks in the shed, wood 
all a year old and well-seasoned. What a 
pleasure it is to lay the first fire of Fall, to 
watch the first, shy bit of color creep 
through the kindling and follow the spiral 
of lilac smoke which hesitates before rising 
up the chimney throat. And what a delight 
it is a bit later, when the flames gain cour- 
age and rush and roar upwards. And what 
an even keener delight comes when the hard 
wood burns away its first fury, and then 
settles down to a steady, even glow, radiat- 
ing out warmth against the cold coming 
down the valley. 


TO ME, one of the best things about Octo- 
ber is the early darkness. All Summer long, 
we have lived outdoors mostly, resting in 
the cool of the evening twilights. Now, it is 
dark right after supper and much too cold 
for the hammock or the porch rockers. So, 
it is indoors once again, before the fire 
with a bowl of apples and a pitcher of sweet 
cider — and beside each chair, a pile of 
books and magazines that have been ac- 
cumulating unopened for months. There is 
peace before the fire, peace and warmth 
and soon drowsiness sends us to bed for 
long hours of sleep under the blankets while 
winds wander overhead, traveling up and 
down the great hall of the night. 


GARDEN chores are all but over. The new 
narcissus bulbs are safely tucked away in 
the light loam. The tulips are waiting on 
trays at the cool end of the garage and, one 
of these warm and tranquil days, they too 
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will be planted. All the weeds have been 
yanked out and tossed onto the compost 
heap. Transplanting is all completed — as 
nearly so as any amateur gardener ever gets 
towards accomplishing that goal. There are 
leaves to be raked off the iawn and piled up 
to wait until hard freezing comes. Then 
there will be the chore of spreading the 
Winter mulches — and the garden will go 
to sleep. It will be after Thanksgiving by 
then. Christmas will soon follow — and 
before we know it, the new seed catalogs 
will come tumbling into the mail box and 
gardening will start all over again, while 
the snow piles up outside the double win- 


dows. 


RIDING across the nation, a man cannot 
escape realizing how very fortunate we 
Americans are. War has not as yet touched 
our homes physically, and everywhere we 
see an abundance of food and fuel heaped 
in overflowing stores. Each farm you pass, 
large and small, has its barn bursting with 
hay and grain. Each farm yard has cattle, 
pigs and poultry waiting for use. Each 
white or red or grey farmhouse, you know 
has cellar and pantry stocked with all man- 
ner of things to eat. In cities, if you go to 
the right places, you see the markets jam- 
packed with foods and materials, the neces- 
saries of life rushed in over thousands of 
miles by train, truck and plane. Everywhere 
factory chimneys are smoking, and at 
night the windows of mills and all manner 
of manufacturing establishments are bril- 
liantly lighted. Department stores are 
crowded, and at five o'clock, you see the 
streets solid with homeward bound multi- 
tudes, all headed for their own little king- 
doms after the day’s work. Peace, prosper- 
ty and an abundance of food and every- 
thing else — we are indeed blessed. 


ALL MY LIFE, I have been urging people 
to plant trees. To me it is one of the noblest 
things a man can do — to leave the world 
greener than he found it. I have used every 
argument in existence, most of them many 
times. Lately, I have been pushing tree- 
planting on what modern governmental 
experts would term the community level. 
I mean persuading a town or city group to 
get out and push planting. All of this is to 
point out a recent article from Korea which 





shows pictures of tree planting on the state 
level. On Korean Independence Day (what 
irony), thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple, young and old, rich and poor, go out 
into the country and plant millions of seed- 
ling trees supplied from governmental nurs- 
eries. Those ignorant heathen feel that by 
performing such a bit of patriotic duty they 
are expressing their gratitude to those who 
have served the nation in the past. 


FOR YEARS, I have been dutifully nee- 
dling northeastern fruit growers about their 
careless habits. Now I am delighted to 
report two items which display Yankee 


ability at work. Up in New Boston, N. H., 


Phil Saltmarsh is making apple syrup 

which he originated a few years back. He 
just boils down fresh cider until it is syrup. 
Attractively packed, it sells all over the 
country with a demand greater than he can 
meet. Incidentally, Saltmarsh is something 
of a watermelon king, too. He grows a spe- 
cial, Winter variety and instead of selling 
them in the Summer when prices are low, 
he stores them until December and then 
sells them easily. The other Yankee, a re- 
tired New York advertising executive, also 
in New Hampshire, sells old-fashioned 
apples, like Northern Spies, Russets and 
Winter Baldwins, by mail. He has worked 
out a special box, something like an egg- 
container. He wraps each perfect apple in 
paper, packs each apple in its separate com- 
partment, and then mails them in boxes of a 
dozen with an iron-clad guarantee of satis- 
faction. At first he advertised; now his 
repeat orders keep him busy. He buys 
several tons of apples in addition to what 
he grows, but reports he has a hard time 
obtaining apples good enough for his cus- 
tomers. Please do not ask me for his name; 
he says he cannot take care of more orders 
— hardly enough fruit to go round as it is. 


A FRIEND in Vermont, a nurseryman, 
who has had a hard time this year with heat 
and drought, says that an old Latin tag 
from his school days helps him during 
difficult times. It is from Virgil’s Aeneid: 
“Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit”’. 
Fred Abbey translates this as “Someday, 
perchance, it will be pleasant to remember 
these things”’ or, more in the vernacular of 
the day, as “Things might be worse”’. 


FROM TIME to time I have had a lot to 
say about chemurgy, which to me is a most 
promising activity. I have had a dozen or so 
letters asking me “ just what ischemurgy?”’. 
From the National Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil, Inc., comes the following definition, 
“Chemurgy is that branch of applied 
chemistry devoted to industrial utilization 
of organic raw materials, especially from 
farm products”’. I’d put it more simply, as 
being the discovery of new uses for farm 
crops and the finding of profitable ways in 
which to utilize materials now going to 
waste. 
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Garden Digest 


2.4-D on Strawberries 


Prof. R. F. Carlson of Michigan State College informs us that 
2,4-D may be used on commercial strawberry plantings for the 
control of broad-leaved weeds in the first-year bed. One-quarter 
to one pound per acre may be applied 2-3 weeks after planting, 
and 5-10 gallons of the solution per acre is enough to kill weeds 
with minimum wetting of the strawberry leaves. A second appli- 
cation of the same strength and volume may be applied about 
three weeks after the first, if needed. Most of the commercial 
strawberry varieties are resistant to 2,4-D, though some twisting 
of the leaves that might show up will soon disappear. The use of 
2,4-D may not eliminate all hand labor or cultivation, but it re- 
duces the cost to one-half. In raspberries, 2,4-D may be used at 
the same rate as for strawberries while the weeds are still small. 
Avoid contact with raspberry foliage, and in both cases, prevent 
2,4-D from drifting onto other garden plants. 


Grape Leafhopper Control 

Most of the early leaf injury on grapes caused by overwinter- 
ing leafhopper adults can be prevented with one application of 
DDT. In tests conducted at the New York State Experiment 
Station eight ounces of actual DDT in 100 gallons of a 2-4-100 
Bordeaux mixture with a spreader gave adequate control for the 
entire season. If pre-bloom spray is not applied, and if leafhop- 
pers threaten later, nicotine sulfate, at the rate of one pint in 
100 gallons of Bordeaux mixture with a spreader, may be used 
in July. The thoroughness with which the insecticide is applied 
determines the successful control of the pest. 


Southern Pine Root Rot 
Control 

Two fumigants, chloropicrin and ethylene dibromide, are 
effective in controlling root rot in southern pine nursery beds, 
according to Ralph M. Lindgren and Berch W. Henry in the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s “Plant Disease Re- 
porter”. Though formaldehyde and allyl alcohol were next 
runners-up in effectiveness against the rot, they did eliminate 
the two usual weed treatments, and the alcohol treated bed gave 
a better stand of seedlings, probably because damping-off was 
reduced. The fumigants had no weed-killing effect. Research in 
both these experiments are being continued. 

- American Nurseryman 


Belligerent Weed 


According to the Southern Florist and Nurseryman, U.S.D.A. 
agronomists have found that Johnson grass is developing im- 
munity to 2,4-D. Applied on the soil surface of sugar cane fields 
at the rate of two pounds to the acre, 2,4-D reduced Johnson 
grass seedlings, and other weeds, by 85-95% with no bad effect 
on the sugar cane sprouting on growth. However, plants grown 
from seeds of the surviving plants proved to be twice as resistant 
to the 2,4-D as those of the previous generation. 


Climbing Rose for Arkansas 


Dr. H. R. Rosen, plant pathologist at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at the University of Arkansas, has bred a new red 
climbing rose, especially adaptable to Arkansas weather and 
soil conditions, the American Nurseryman reports. Under ex- 
perimentation for several years the rose has shown more hardi- 
ness than any other large red-flowered climber in the cold and 
hilly sections of the state. Though the flowers of the new rose are 
shorter-lived than those of Paul’s Scarlet climber, they are more 
of the hybrid tea type, and hence useful as cut flowers. The rose 
has been named Stephen Foster. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO APPLY 


THE WORLD’S FINEST 


WELL-BALANCED, ORGANIC 


LAWN 


FERTILIZER 


Order direct 


100 Lb. Bags....... $6.00 each 
TON LOTS.....$115.00 per ton 


F.O.B. Springfield, N. J. 


FREE DELIVERY IN AREAS SERVICED BY OUR TRUCKS 


ee OPPS 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 








Branches GLEN COVE, L.I., WHITE PLAINS PHILADELPHIA WEST PALM BEACH 














SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


Six $1.00 Gift Boxes of 50 Flower-Peps for Only $5.00 


Each year, more and more people buy Flower-Peps for 
Xmas giving. Flower-Peps, the tablet form cut flower 
food, makes a useful, “‘different’’ gift for anyone who 
loves flowers. Here is your opportunity to buy five boxes 
for giving, and receive a box free for your own use. 


If you prefer the large deluxe gift boxes of 200, which 
retail for $3.00, send $9.00 and receive FOUR—a 
saving of $3.00. 


This offer definitely ends on November 15, 1950, so order 
today. Send $5.00 for SIX $1.00 boxes or $9.00 for four 
$3.00 boxes to: 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 


Florist and Gift Specialties, Inc. 
Department H-X¥O +» MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
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CLAY'S 
FERTILIZER 


@F This fine English Fer- 
tilizer is now available 
in the original formula 
that made it world re- 
nowned. It is unsur- 
passed for all horti- 
cultural purposes. 


28 Ib. Bag—$ 4.25 
56 Ib. Bag—$ 8.00 

112 Ib. Bag—$14,00 
Order from your 


garden supply Shipment prepaid east of 
house or direct Mississippi River 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 
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CALIFORNIAN BULBS 


Entrancing! Different! Delightful! will but mildly 
express your joy in these enchanting spring flowers 
They do splendidly in the East. Catalog and full 

cultural directions included 

Camassia Quamash. 2 ft. tall, fone spikes of 

deepest blue. Easy. 20 for $1, 100 f 3. 

Camassia Leichtlini. Exquisite ae of blue 

, -, 36 in. stems. Super size, postpaid $1.25 per 
oz 

24 Beastpese Tulips, 6 each, 3 varieties, named, 

for $1. 

25 A 5 each, 5 varieties, $1.40; 50 bulbs, 

$2.25. 


25 Erythroniums, 5 each, 5 varieties, $1.40; 100 
for $4.25. 

CATALOG. List 600 unusual varieties, full culture, 
much color, for 25c Coin. (Deductible from first 
order.) 


Carl Purdy Gardens, Box 1006, Ukiah, Cal. 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 


LIBRARY 





This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ‘''Garden 
Gems,” is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS as well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusual EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS and VINES; AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 


Please remit 35¢ stamps or coins in U. S. A. to cover 
postage and handling. Customers of record receive 


their copy automatically. 


RYO) NTN ROMAN SINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 





522 Paterson Avenue, East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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N. E. Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


When walking through the woods, if we 
come upon a clump of the Indian pipe we 
involuntarily pause, so different is this 
flower from the other woodland plants. 
The smooth, waxy flower heads of the 
strange plant nod from the tip of a fleshy, 
white, scaly stem — the scales coming as 
near as this uncanny flower can come to 
producing leaves. The flower and stalk are 
not unlike an Indian pipe, but its other 
names, ice plant, ghost flower and corpse 
flower, describe it far more accurately. It is 
entirely colorless, and its weird beauty 
leaves us cold. This coldness is an indica- 
tion of something wrong in its history and 
way of life. It is a saprophyte, and at some 
stage of its history it degenerated from a 
normal plant to one that lives on decayed 
vegetation. 

There are also parasitic plants, such as 
the broom rape and beech-drops. The 
downy, false fox glove, Aureolaria flava, a 
most attractive flower, is a partial parasite. 
It attaches its roots by disks and suckers to 
the roots of the white oak and the witch- 
hazel. No wonder people who try to trans- 
plant this wild flower never succeed. 

The common dodder is one of the worst 
criminals among the parasites. Its stems, 
like yellow yarn studded with white flowers, 
wind themselves around a flower stem, its 
sharp suckers penetrating the bark to the 
nourishment underneath. During this proc- 
ess the root, no longer needed, withers away. 
It often chooses the jewel weed as its victim. 


Mexican Holiday 


The 16th Annual Home and Garden 
Pilgrimage to Mexico City of the Texas 
Garden Clubs, Inc., is to be held on Feb. 
9-19, 1951. Luncheons, teas, dinners, flower 
arrangements, as well as miles of sightseeing 
and visits to gardens in Cuernavaca, Taxco 
and Xochomilco, are on the program. 

The pilgrimage is open to garden club 
members and their friends. Information can 
be obtained from Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, Pil- 
grimage Chairman, 2201 Miramar St., 
County Club Estates, Wichita Falls, Texas. 





International Roses 


At the 1950 third International Show of 
New Roses held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
the following new rose varieties were given 
awards. Small flower class (polyantha and 
floribunda), Gold Medal and City of Geneva 
award to Vogue, 90.5 points, Jackson and 
Perkins, Newark, N. J. Large flower class, 
Gold Medal and City of Geneva award to 
Ville de Gand, 84.8 points, Mme. J. Gau- 
jard, Roseraies Pernet-Ducher, Feyzin, 


Lyon. Silver Medal to Eden Rose, 81.0 
points, M. F. Meilland, Tassin et Antibes. 
Certificate of Merit, with 80.9 points, to 
Super Congo, Mme. L. Meilland, Tassin et 
Antibes, and to Constellation, Mme. J. 
Gaujard, Roseraies Pernet-Ducher, Feyzin. 
Lyon. 


Garden Club of Illinois 


The Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., an- 
nounces Course II, as outlined in the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs’ 
Handbook for Flower Shows, to be given in 
its Thirteenth Annual Flower Show School 
in the Illinois Room of the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, October 23-24, and in the Red 
Lacquer Room of the Palmer House, Octo- 
ber 27. 

For further information about this 
School, contact the Garden Club of Illinois 
headquarters, 312 Palmer House, Chicago. 


Garden Center Tribute 


On September 21, the Berkshire Garden 
Center at Stockbridge, Mass., was dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Bernard Hoffmann and the 
late Mr. Hoffmann, founders of the Garden 
Center. The bronze plaque read: “‘The 
Berkshire Garden Center is dedicated to 
Irene and Bernard Hoffmann whose vision 
and generosity made the Garden Center 
possible.” Walter Pritchard Eaton made 
the dedicatory speech. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 


Nominations for the Executive Council 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
for the three-year term starting January 1, 
1951, have been made by the nominating 
committee, as follows: Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, 
Jr., Mrs. John B. Carson, Mr. Harold 
Graham, Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mr. 
William L. McLean, Jr., Mrs. Charles Platt, 
Mrs. Alan H. Reed, and Mr. John C. Wister. 
(One-third of the membership is elected 
each year.) 

Additional nominations may be made in 
writing by 15 or more members of the So- 
ciety. They should be addressed to the 
secretary and mailed prior to the first day 
of November. If no nominations are made 
in addition to those submitted by the nomi- 
nating committee, an election by ballot will 
not be necessary, and the Executive Council 
will, by motion, elect the candidates nomi- 
nated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, 
the secretary will cause ballots to be printed 
containing the names of all the candidates, 
and will mail them to every member of the 
Society as soon after November 1 as 
possible. 
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Aluminum 
Greenhouses... 


From England. All sizes and 
shapes. Precision-prefabricated. 
No rot — No rust — No paint! 


i‘Maldor 


GREENHOUSES 
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¥ seng for illustrated brochure 18 to - 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. 








4” Squatty Pots—Ideal for. . . 


Of dark red clay, with excellent 
»orosity. Specially treated edges 
fis prevent sloughing off of leaves. 
Used and recommended by florists. 
4 for $1.00; 10 for $2.00 

25¢ additional west of Rockies. 
Prices of other sizes on request. 





CE 
Box 84-F 


HOUSE PLANTS 


| Easy window kinds, along with rare green- | 





house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on.request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


NATURAL COMPOST 


25¢ per ton! 





with Q.R., the famous English herbal | 


activator for Compost Heaps. 


e NO TURNING e NO ODOR ¢ USE 
ANY PLANT OR ANIMAL WASTE 
e NO FILLERS NEEDED 


Have a Compost Hea ready in 12 short weeks. 
Enrich your soil Nature’s way with Q.R. 
No chemicals, no strong solutions, easy to use. 


The secret of Q.R. is in its formula, a com- 
bination of seven herbal ingredients. Q.R. acts 
as a catalyst—helping to start Nature’s 
process of reduction and decay and in a very 
short time, you may obtain the best soil food 
in the world. 


Order now your $1.00 package postpaid from: | 


James S. Wells 
Dept. A34, P. O. Box 45, Deerfield, N. J. 


DEPT. A34 
The Chase Co. of Eng. Charmbury’s of Victoria Ltd. 
913 Arctic Bldg., 3rd Ave. P.O. Box 234 


Seattle 4, Wash. Victoria, B. C. 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS | 


M ° 
Jackson, Missouri | 


| appointment of Mrs. Marion Code, a New | 


New Librarian 
The Society is pleased to announce the 


Englander who has served for the last seven 
years as librarian-secretary of the Morris 
Arboretum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Code brings to the position a 
keen interest in horticulture to enrich her 


| training as a librarian. We feel that she has 


j 


the qualifications necessary to maintain the 
library of the Society at its former level of 
usefulness to its student gardeners. 


Flower Show School 

The second course of the Flower Show 
School, under the joint sponsorship of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- | 
vania, will take place on October 17th and | 


18th at the Strawbridge and Clothier 


Department Store. The first day will feature | 


talks by Anne Wertsner Wood on Flower 
Show Practice and Horticulture. On the 
second day, Julia Lloyd Berrall of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, will give instruction in 
Design and Color in Flower Arrangement, 
followed by a judging demonstration. 

Mrs. Wood of Swarthmore is a horticul- 
turist by profession, a lecturer and writer. 
She has gained vast experience through 
many years of staging the exhibitions of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society includ- 
ing its section at the Philadelphia Flower 
Show. Mrs. Berrall, the speaker on Flower 
Arrangement, is a successful exhibitor at 
large flower shows and an equally successful 
teacher. 

For details apply to Secretary, The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, Room 389, 
Broad Street (Suburban) Station Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


National Association 
of Gardeners 


At the 36th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Gardeners held at 
the Bond Hotel, Hartford, Conn., under 
the auspices of the Hartford branch, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
George Hewitt, Brookline, Mass.; vice- 
president, George Jack, Winterthur, Del.; 
treasurer, John Cantlay; and secretary, 
Edith A. Medlock. Allen Jenkins, Robert 
Brydon, James S. Jack, Joseph Tansey, 
Thomas Rutherford, Roderick M. Crocket 
and Herbert W. Tickner are the new 
trustees. 
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Share 


YOUR YEAR AROUND PLEASURE 
IN HORTICULTURE WITH 
ALL YOUR FRIENDS 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


It’s not too early to begin to think of 
your Christmas list, and what better 
gift for those gardening friends than your 
favorite garden magazine, Horticulture. 
This Christmas make an investment in 











friendship which will repay monthly 
dividends of reading pleasure all through 
the year. 
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Copper Cookware for the Gourmet 
Styled by Jenzo 


Heavy gauge tin-lined copper for your oven to table 
| service, it also adds a decorative charm to your kitchen. 
| This attractive simulated knotty pine gift box contains a 
| 4’, 5’’, and a 6” skillet. Postpaid $10.95. No C.O.D.’s 
please. 


Ruth Shopmyer 


Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Colorful 


TILE 


Plant 





What a thrifty, welcome gift set! Beautifies window 

or table; protects against water and dirt! Wrought 

iron saucers in antique green—with colorful two-tone 

| glazed tile centers! Hold pots to 

| 5” in diam. 2 in gift box for..... $4 .25 
Order No. G920 PAIR 

Order By Mail — Postpaid = 3 s¢!s of 2 for $3.50 


Home and Garden Giles 


BRECK'S 


RELIABLE SINCE 1818 


761 Breck Bidq., BOSTON 10, Mass. 


| DM rs. ‘Robert ‘Barton 


Blue Ribbon Flower Arranger 


| Offers her method with 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC- 
TIONS on how to use this 
LACQUERED BRASS 
CONTAINER, 6% by 9%, 
with BLACK STAND and 
NEW SUCTION NEEDLE- 
POINT HOLDER. All four 
for $4.95. Add 25¢ for post- 
age; 50¢ West of Mississippi. 


The Garden Shop 
75 Granite Street 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Send for catalog 




















It's a gift! 





COLONIAL 


DOUBLE-BRUSH 


BOOTSCRAPER 
for GARDEN, STEPS 
Handcrafted PATIO and PORCH 
Smithy-forged horseshoes mount a pair of 
sturdy Palmetto stable brushes on wrought 
steel scrapers. Quickly removes grass cut- 
tings, mud, dirt, slush or snow. Saves 
tracking into home. Authentic early Amer- 
ican design. Weather-resistant, Williams- 
burg black finish. Complete with attach- 


ments for easy fastening 
to concrete, stone, wood $ 4 R 9 5 
C.0.0."S WELCOME 


or earth. 
BUCKS COUNTY SMITHY 


SEND CHECK WE PAY POSTAGE 
4550 TORRESDALE AVE., DEPT. A, PHILA. 24, PA. 
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Hardy (hrysanthemums 


Our hardy chrys- 
anthemums are 
Large size, potted 
in black paper 
pots for immedi- 
ate planting. 





GARDEN VARIETIES Remembrance—ruby carmine (1950 


introduction). 
Betty—salmon pink. 
Carnival—orange bronze (1950 intro- Welow Guatencho—tage yoow. 
duction). CUSHION VARIETIES 
Chorles Nye—rich Golden Yellow. Apricot Glow—apricot. 
Chris Columbus—ivory white. Golden Carnet—golden yellew. 
eer er scarlet orange. ys ay “We — Red. 
Supreme Yellow—yellow. 
Qui'led Cushion—oriental red (1950 





y b 
Olive Lon3land—apricot bronze. 


Red Velvet—daep red. introduction). 
69¢ each 
Come to the Garden Center and 
select your plants. Sorry, we 
cannot ship. 





a 
GARDEN’ CENTER 


ROUTE 9, BOSTON—WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 




















BARGAINS rv youne TREES 


All the kinds below in the special sizes offered 
| will succeed fully as well planted in Oct.-Dec. 

as in spring and they will grow 50% better next 
summer! 


ACER (Maple) (10) (100) 
Rubrum (Red).... 4-6 ft. $9.50 $ 80.00 
6-8 ft. 15.00 95.00 

saccharum (Sugar).... 4-6 ft. 9.50 80.00 


6-8 ft. 16.00 95.00 


CORNUS florida (Dogwood) 4-6 ft. 15.00 110.00 
6-8 ft. 25.00 225.00 


POPLAR Lombardy . 5-6 ft. 6.25 55.00 
QUERCUS (Oak) 








Rubra (Red Oak). . 5-6 ft. 15.00 110.00 
Alba (White Oak)... . 45 ft. 15.00 110.00 
Coccinea (Scarlet Oak)..... 4-5 ft. 15.00 115.00 
Phellos (Willow Oak) 4-5ft. 15.00 115.00 
SORBUS (Europ. Mt. Ash). . 4-5 ft. 16.50 140.00 
TILIA (Amer. Linden). . 5-6 ft. 20.00 160.00 
ULMUS (Amer. Elm) : 5-6 ft. 12.00 95.00 
Pumila (Siberian). ; 5-6 ft. 12.00 95.00 
WALNUT — Black...... .. 45 ft. 16.00 135.00 

















Kelsey NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


(Dept. 2H) 





| More Garden Questions 


Ts it better to dig up dahlia tubers with soil? 
Some soil should be allowed to cling to the clumps as it helps to 
avoid excessive drying. 
7 x 7 
What are the names of new peaches recommended for the house 
grounds? 
Hale-Haven, Triogem, Golden Jubilee. 


y ry xy 


Will wisterias grow well in soil prepared particularly for clematis 
vines? 

Wisterias should grow in such a soil without much difficulty, 
if it has been properly prepared. 


*- = ¢ 


What sort of conditions and care does the beauty-bush need? 

The beauty-bush does not require any unusual care. It will 
grow in almost any soil but prefers good drainage. A mulch of 
not-too-fresh manure or any balanced fertilizer dug into the soil 
during the growing season is helpful. Pruning generally consists 
of heading in a few branches to preserve the proper form or re- 
moving a few of the oldest stems to the ground after blooming. 


7 7 y 
What Winter protection do you recommend for a wall garden? 
The best, for appearance and effectiveness, is to stick a row 
of pine or other evergreen boughs into the ground along the wall, 
thickly enough to cut off the bright sun. 


y gy y 


May grass seed be sown in December? 

Although it is better to wait until late Winter when the ground 
is more settled, seed may be planted during this month if there 
is no danger of its washing away. 


ory ae 
 Lilik | 
FOR THE SUMMER GARDEN 


Aurelian Corsage ¢ Large recurving blooms from pure white 
to ivory, gold, or buff. Early August. Four feet. Each $3.00. 















Canadense ¢ Our native meadow lily, and one of the most 
graceful of all lilies. Pendant, bell-shaped blooms, yellow to 
orange. July. Five to seven feet. Each 35c; Dozen $3.50. 


Centifolium Hybrids ¢ A splendid showy group of magnificent 
white-trumpet lilies. July. Four to five feet. Each 50c, 90c; 
Dozen $5.50, $9.00. 


Martagon Album e¢ Delicate white Turks-Caps on a long 
| tier. Graceful as a piece of old lace. Late June. Three to five | 
feet. Each $1.50; Dozen $16.50. 


Speciosum Rubrum « Frilly white, recurved flowers stained 
with rose and spotted with crimson. August. Three feet. 
Each 85c, $1.00; Dozen $9.00, $10.50. 








T. A. Havemeyer ¢ A famous hybrid which has not been 
available for several years. Ivory semi-trumpet, flushed with 
gold. August. Four to eight feet. Stocks limited. Each $3.00, 
$5.00. 


GARDEN LILIES 
ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 
Spoonerville Road, North Springfield, Vermont 
‘Partial List Sent on Request 
FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 
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LETTERS to the EDITOR 


lavender, purple, violet, orchid, pink, lav- | 


Chrysanthemum Preferences 
Dear Editor — Last Fall I visited the Wal- 
tham Field Station, Waltham, Mass., a few 
times to see the chrysanthemums. They 
have about 75 hardy varieties, and of these, 
I thought Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek was the 
best. It is early, blooms over a long period 
and has a good bronze color. Next best was 
Meadow Gold, the best yellow by far. It is 
similar to Yellow Avalanche, but earlier 
and more vigorous. The third choice was 
Maid Marion. It resembles the greenhouse, 
White Stately. The earliest of the 75 varie- 
ties was Red Hawk, followed by Butterball. 
Carnival, Huntsman, Chris Columbus 
are excellent appearing plants, but they do 
not flower until about October 12, which is 
rather late. 
FREDERICK P, Ponp 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Beating the Drought 
Dear Editor —I noticed in the last two 
years of severe drought in New England 
that the European privet did not stand up 
as well as the Amur or California privets. 
In fact it was one of the first shrubs to 
droop and turn yellow, while the other 
kinds remained green and glossy through- 
out the ordeals. I know of a hedge of Euro- 
pean privet which had three California 
privet plants mixed in among the others. 
Those three were bright green spots in the 
midst of the dried up ones. 

I am wondering if other Horticulture 
readers had similar experiences. 

— SYDNEY STUART 

Mass. 


Boston, 


Pinch Phlox, Too 


Dear Editor — I often read that chrysanthe- 
mums, hardy asters, veronicas, penstemons, 
and other perennials may be pinched back 
to produce bushier plants, but could never 
find the same advice offered for phlox. 

To find out for myself, late last May I 
pinched the tips of two plants — varieties 
unknown. Aside from becoming bushier 
which is what I wanted —the plants 
bloomed at their normal time, along with 
others, and produced several flower heads 
on each stalk. Though smaller than usual, 
there were many more for cutting! 

- AuiceE KEARNS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


When Nature Pollinizes 
Dear Editor — Last year I planted seedlings 
of only two petunia varieties in various 
parts of my garden, a rose-pink color and a 
velvety, dark violet shade. The year before 
that I had no petunias on my place at all. 
This season I used only plants which 
seeded themselves, transplanting some, and 
permitted others to stay where they ger- 
minated. The result in color was interesting: 
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ender pink, pinkish white — in fact, almost 
any lavender-pink tint and shade imagina- 
ble. Some of the rose pink ones were evi- 
dently the same as last year’s. 

I did not, however, expect any of the 
deep violet variety, but to my surprise a 


single plant showed its first blossom in | 


mid-July. Of the approximate 200 plants in 
the garden, only one violet! This indicates 
the slight chance one has in obtaining an 
original hybrid plant when nature pollinizes. 


— EvizaBetu Foster | 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Slugs and Snails 
Dear Editor —I had written to Mr. Eric 
Walther, Director of the Strybing Arbore- 
tum, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
California, about adding to his few Hosta 
in the Strybing Arboretum. He wrote back 
in answer: “‘These plants are of only lim- 
ited usefulness here because of their great 
susceptibility to attack from snails and 
slugs.” 

Frances R. WILiiAMs 
Winchester, Mass. 


Shade-Loving Cimicifuga 
During the past Summer the question 
has so often been asked: 


sides at the edge of woods?” The tall white 
flower is Cimicifuga racemosa. It is indeed 
lovely, and it was particularly good this 
year, probably due to the cool weather of 
early Spring. In place of its tongue-tripping 
Latin name it can be called bugbane, black 
snake-root, black cohosh or, even, 
wish, rattlesnake-weed. It is native all 
along the eastern coast. The large leaves 
make a showy mat close to the ground 
from which rise slender stalks bearing ter- 


“What is that | 
lovely tall flower growing along the road- | 


if you | 


minal spikes of white flowers at a height of Te 


five or six feet. Their candle-like bloom is 
particularly effective when seen in the 
woods under tall trees, but it is also good in 


semi-shade against a background of shrubs. | 


Cimicifuga plants are offered in the cata- 
logs of a number of dealers in wild flowers. 
They can be established in the garden with 
ease, and are very attractive in woodland 
plantings or at the back of shady borders 


where there is plenty of room for their | 


statuesque height. 
- DgEErrte B. Jacoss 


Morristown, N. J. 


Some people have a belief that every 
tree, when it burns, gives back the colors 
that went into its making — they see in the 
flaming logs the red of many sunsets, the 
purple of early dawns, the silver of moon- 
rise and the sparkle of stars. 

— Forest Leaves 


SUPERIOR 





FROM TOTTY’S 


THE GARDEN OF LILIES 


Ten bulbs of five striking varie- 
ties. Bulbs wrapped showing va- 
riety and planting instructions. 
This fine assortment contains: 2 
Lilium Regale; 2 Lilium Centifo- 
lium Olympic Hybrids; 2 Lilium 
Hybrid Talisman; 2 Bellingham 
Hybrids; 2 Formosanum, St. Louis 
strain. All perfect stock. Results 
guaranteed. 


Price per box of 10 bulbs, $5.00 


Write for Totty’s free folder on 
Hardy Garden Lilies 


A fr te fest 








Dept. D10 MADISON, N. J. 
FOR castn LAWNS 


Use ENERGIZED 
HYPER-HUMUS 


Nature’s Own Soil Builder 


At your dealer’s in 
moisture-sealed 
bags—4 sizes 
Write for folder 24 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., NEWTON, N. J. 
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The 
Fay Stone 
GAZING GLOBE 


Will Put Sparkling Interest and Color 
in Your Garden with Its Strik- 
ing Color Combination 


Globes in Silver, Gold, Red, 
Blue or Green 
Base beautiful white (or colored) 
Grecian fluted column 35” high, 
8” diameter shaft. Base 14” diam- 
eter, 
white concrete, heavily reinforced 
with steel rods for durability. 


way through. 
painted on. Choice of White, Light 
Green, Light Blue, Yellow, Pink, 


10” optical glass globe 


2 ES Ree 
F.O.B. Philadelphia. Weight 150 
Ibs. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. Money 





Back if not Satisfied. 
($22.50 after Oct. 30th) 


FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108 Franklin + Dept. HO + Cheltenham, Pa. 























Udi : 
WALPOLE CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 
GIVES YOU MORE LIVING ROOM! 

Gives you absolute privacy — protection, too 
—and long years of care-free beauty. 
Shipped anywhere in pre-built, easy -to- 
erect sections. Post and rail, picket, and hur- 
dle styles also. Send for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 
Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Tool Houses, Outdoor Furniture 








IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS WITH 


6 PERMANENT 
ALUMINUM 
EMBOSSED LABELS 


@ RUSTPROOF 
@ FADEPROOF 
@ WEATHERPROOF 






supplied in strips, 8’ x 44"’. Provides the most 
convenient , indestructible plant label or plant tie 
ever devised! FOR POTS, GREENHOUSE, 
GARDEN. 

120 LABELS . . . $1.00 
500 LABELS $3.50 1000 LABELS $6.50 


Specify Embossed or Strip. Send Check or M. O. Today! 


1198 LABEL CO. hee. 


Saint Paul 5, Minnesota 
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CoA CATALO( 


White or Colored Pedestals | 


built of lifelong, enduring 


Colors are permanent and all the | 
Not sprayed or | 


Red, or Brown and any color of | 


$12.95 | 


P. DE JAGER & SONS CO., INC., 3303 WEST LAW- 
RENCE AVE., CHICAGO 25, ILL., continues to offer 
an extensive and outstanding variety of tulips, 
narcissus and other flowering bulbs for Fall 
planting. 

Spring bulbs, lilies, perennials, roses and gar- 
den supplies are offered by HENRY F. MICHELL 
co., 516-518 MARKET S8T., PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 

Rare shrubs, perennials, unusual bulbs and 
seeds of California wild flowers are listed in the 
Fall-Spring catalog of CARL PURDY GARDENS, 
UKIAH, CALIF. 

The attractive Fall 1950 catalog edition of 
JOHN SCHEEPERS, INC., specializes in bulbs for 
outdoor and indoor culture. The address is 37 
WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

The Fall bulb catalog of the HALLAWELL SEED 
co., 519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF., is 
devoted to usual and unusual kinds, along with 
flower seeds for Fall and Winter planting. 

Spring bulbs, evergreens, shrubs and hardy 
perennials for Fall planting are included in the 
catalog of EMLONG NURSERIES, INC., STEVENS- 
VILLE, MICH. 

CARROLL GARDENS’ Fall Garden Guide is com- 
plete with bulbs for Spring and Summer bloom- 
ing and select herbaceous perennials. The nurser- 
ies are at WESTMINSTER, MD. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 1412 THIRD 8T., LA VERNE, 
CALIF., has issued a Fall catalog devoted to ten- 


| der and hardy bulbs for pot and garden culture. 


Bromeliads are also included. 

An extensive variety of iris is offered by GLEN- 
VIEW FARM, GLEN STREET, MARLBORO, MASS. 

WELLER NURSERIES CO., INC., HOLLAND, MICH., 
specialize in herbaceous perennials and rock and 
alpine plants. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE’S Fall catalog contains all 
kinds of bulbs for outdoor and indoor culture. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA., is the address. 

The lover of tree peonies will find a superb 
collection offered by LovIs SMIRNOW, LINDEN 
LANE, GLEN HEAD POST OFFICE, BROOKVILLE, 
L. I., N. ¥. Herbaceous stock is likewise handled. 

The Fall catalog of GILL BROS. SEED CO., MONTA- 
VILLA STA., PORTLAND 16, ORE., emphasizes bulbs 
for Fall and Spring planting along with flower 
and vegetable seeds. 

Narcissus, tulips (including the peony-flow- 
ered), Dutch iris, lilies and perennials are in- 
cluded in the new catalog of INTER-STATE NURS- 
ERIES INC., HAMBURG, IOWA. 

Tulips, including the species, narcissus, lilies, 
bulbous iris and hardy perennials are offered in 
the colorful catalog of stUMPP & WALTER CO., 
132-138 CHURCH ST., N. Y., N. Y. 


| FROM Vic Ball at Chicago, I hear that a 


new way has been found to test the ger- 
mination of seed easily. Instead of sprout- 
ing them on wet cloth or whatever, you 
just use a new chemical called triphenyla 
tetrazolium chloride. If the seed is alive, 
this stains the germ of the seeds a rose 


| color. If the seed is dead, there is no color at 


all. In small seeds, a compound microscope 
is needed but most large seeds can be 
tested with the naked eye. Personally, I 
will still plant twice as much seed as I need 


| and thin out the plants if they are too 


crowded. — Roving Gardener 











Available 
Z Through 
Horticulture 


Herbal Delight 
An American Herb Calendar, 1951. By 

The American Herb Grower Magazine. 

Falls Village, Conn. : The Herb Growers 

Press. $.50. 

This charming new edition by the Herb 
Grower is unique. for its many American 
quotations about herbs, assembled by 
Elizabeth Wade White. The whimsical 
drawings of each herb are by Pentiss Taylor. 


Planning with Pictures 
When I Make a Garden. By Ralph Han- 
cock. New York: Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
For some 25 years, Mr. Hancock, a 
prominent British landscape architect and 
contractor, has been busy designing, con- 
structing and planting gardens in England 
and America. He has been widely honored 
for his work both here and abroad. This 
book presents 80 pages of photographs of 
some of these gardens. The captions with 
each cut bring out the important features 
of the planning and planting. The book is 
thus valuable as a planning guide and at- 
tractive just to enjoy for its beauty. 


Inspiration by the Day 

The Flower Arrangement Calendar. By 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson. New York: 
M. Barrows & Co., Inc. $1.00. 


This new 1951 calendar for your desk, 
with its 55 attractive flower arrangements 
studies, offers inspiration and ideas for the 
arranger along with space allotted for en- 
gagements for each day of the year. Ap- 
propriate bits of verse and prose, by famous 
writers, at the head of each engagement 
sheet, add to the pleasure of this practical 
calendar. 


Identification Is Fun 

How To Know The Wild Flowers. By Al- 
fred Stefferud. New York: The New 
American Library. $0.35. 


Here is an inexpensive, paper-cover 
guide, light in weight and small enough 
for the pocket, which tells, in simple lan- 
guage, what to look for in identifying wild 
flowers, and lists and describes the 400 
kinds one is most apt to encounter. The 
many illustrations are by Sidney H. Horn. 


Mimosa pudica, the common sensitive 
plant, does well in a hot, dry part of your 
garden. Its chief interest is in the locust- 
like leaves that fold together when touched 
and droop from their petiole. In a few hours 
they resume their former position. 
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FALL PLANTING 





A Copy of the 
PLANT BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 


Edited by Edwin F. Steffek 


will tell you where 
you can buy 
the plant material 


you want 


& 


The only complete and up-to-date 
listing of all available plants, trees, 
shrubs and seeds. 


Published by 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 


Price $7.50 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, eto., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of HORTICULTURE published monthly at 
Boston, Maas., for October 1, 1950. 


State of Massachusetts } ss 
County of Suffolk - 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arno H. Nehr- 
ling, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
de; and says that he is the Business Manager of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the | 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- | 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by | 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 

Mass. Ave., Boston 
Editor: William H. Clark, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Managing Editor: (None). 
Business Manager: Arno H. Nehrling. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. Ave., | 
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John S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass. 
Dr. George O. Clark, Vice-Pres., Newburyport, Mass. 
Aubrey B. Butler, Vice-Pres., Northampton, Mass. 
Stedman Buttrick, Treas., Concord, Mass. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or | 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full Lnccaicdes and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear | 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 


August, 1950. 
KARL H. BROCK, Notary Public. | 
(My commission expires March 30, 1956) | 
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Colored Shrubs 
From page 377 


ments, but the prominent color of the 
foliage is what seems most desirable to 
many gardeners. 

Much easier to grow, with less care, 
would be the purple smoke bush, Cotinus 
coggygria purpurea, now hard to find in 
nurseries, but years ago a favorite in gar- 
dens. Not only is the foliage a constant 
purplish red, but also the fluffy fruit clus- 
ters from which it takes its common name. 
Then there is the purple giant filbert, 
Corylus maxima purpurea, and the little 
purple-leaved weigela, in the trade as 
Weigela florida purpurea. This grows only 
about two feet tall in the Arboretum, and 
has foliage more of a purple color than any 
of the others mentioned. 

Yellow-leaved plants are very difficult to 
use properly because they are so conspicu- 
ous. Ligustrum vicaryi, Lonicera japonica 
aureo-reticulata and Cornus alba rosenthali, 
all have bright yellow foliage if grown in the 
full sun, and greenish foliage if in the shade. 
The yellow-leaved ninebark might be men- 
tioned, for it is most colorful early in the 
season, up to the first of July, after which it 
fades perceptibly. 

Plants with gray foliage are among the 
easiest to use and might be given first con- 
sideration. The little lavender is a popular 
inhabitant of many gardens, while the Rus- 
sian olive, Elaeagnus angustifolia, and the 
lead plant, Amorpha canescens, are stand- 
ard shrubs of considerable merit. Especially 
is this true of the Russian olive, for the gray 
foliage and shredding bark give it interest 
the entire year even though the flowers and 
fruits are insignificant. 

Other shrubs with gray foliage would in- 
clude the sea buckthorn, Hippophae rham- 
noides, the female plant of which bears bril- 
liant red fruits in the Fall. The buffalo 
berry, Shepherdia argentea, is another with 
sexes separate, but the pistillate plants of 
this also are covered with bright scarlet 
berries in the Fall. The little dwarf pussy 
willow, Salix tristis, and the dusty zenobia 
are both excellent, the latter because it 
prefers New England’s acid soils and has 
beautiful drooping bell-like flowers in mid- 
Spring. The redleaf rose, Rosa _rubri- 


| folia, grows to six feet and has bluish green 


to purplish red foliage, especially if grown 
in the full sun. Finally, the blueleaf honey- 
suckle, Lonicera korolkowi, and its varieties 
are excellent subjects to use because of their 
distinctly bluish-green foliage — markedly 
different from that of most other green- 
leaved shrubs with which it is planted. Some 
of these plants, especially these with gray 
foliage, if spotted properly in the garden 
can give the shrub border a lively and color- 
ful interest throughout the entire Summer. 


The United States, including its pos- 
sessions, owns about 9.1% of the world’s 
total forest area; Russia 21.1%; British 
Commonwealth 21%; Brazil 13.4%, the 


| balance is divided among 50 other nations. 


— Forest Leaves 





ogi WHEN “PEACE” 
Ve BUDS OPEN 













© you'll know why this pink- 


roses in your garden. $2 
ea., 3 for $5 postpaid. 


4 LEADIN 
4 ALL-AMERICA $ 35 
WINNERS, ONLY 

a $6.75 value. ws 
OFFER 248A ~ — ~¥e 3 
other “TOP 10” 
peg Pl. Pat. 632, huge, pets ant cri 
pa ed FORTY-NINER, PI. Pat. 792, brilliant biz 

‘ior, $1, 75 ea. RUBAIYAT, PI. Pat. 758, fragrant 
T0080 to cerise- red, $1.50 ea. Postpaid individually 
at prices shown; or all 4 for $5.95. 
OUR FREE CATALOG shows “Peace” and other 
fine roses in full color, describes 124 hho in- 
cluding “top 10 ALL-AMERICA WINNERS” 
latest novelties. WRITE TODAY for your Ao 
ORDER EARLY. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove249,Pa. 
LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 









Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 





_MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


| 


(Virginia Bluebells) 


| Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the hel heped flowers open. Will 





grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very pretty planted with tulips and daffodi .. 


lte 3 eye size, 8 for...... -$1 
3 to Seve size, 8 fer ...scccccecc$t 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for........ sada 


All will bloom next spring 
ALL ORDERS ARE POSTPAID 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 
Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Milcor 
GARDENEER 
.. amazing 


work-saver! 





Takes the hard work out of hauling. 

Makes light work of heavy jobs like 
mixing or spreading fertilizers and mulch, 
hauling transplants, and many other tasks. 
Husky. Holds a lot. Perfectly balanced for 
easy handling. Tips to ground for loading 
and unloading. See it at your dealer's 
today, or write for illustrated literature. 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Formefty Milcor Steel Co 
4069 W. Burnham St. © Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


| 
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READY TO BLOOM: Just Add Water 


‘ -BLUE THREE FRAGRANT 
er HYACINTHS 


Large Holland grown bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom. Al- 
ready planted in sculpture 
form jardiniere of pressed 
wood fibre with plant food 
added. 
All only $1 postpaid. 
Send Today 


BULB sits CLUB 


Dept. im. 125 W. Madison 
HICAGO 











For EXCELLENT 


EVERGREENS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


at reasonable prices 
YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 


ABINGTON, MASS. Established 1896 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 














SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings 

permanent 
Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 





blends with garden 
re. 
ive Styles: for Border, 


Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-On and Pot 


Labels. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 





DBALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
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Fall EX] the 
largest, earliest Sweet Peas, 
don’t wait till spring, plant 
3 this fall. To try it yourself, 
Kw send for this special offer. 
$1.00 Value for 25c! Six finest colors-- 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, White, 
Salmon-Pink--all 6 Pkts. seeds, with 
planting directions, postpaid for 25c. 
Or send $2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces, *s oz. of 
pach color (save $1.10). Order Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Address: 272 Burpee Building 
at nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton. lowa or Riverside, California 








DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
. 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington 


Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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Climbing Lily 
From page 370 


that upon further study, Linnaeus’ Gloriosa 


simplex may be an invalid species. 


G. virescens was first described in 1825 as 
a “greenish-flowered” Gloriosa from Mo- 
zambique. The original illustration in the 
Botanical Magazine shows the foliage with 
strong leaf tendrils and a flower very 
similar, if not identical, to the G. planti 
grown in America and Europe today. The 
name (7. planti came a few years later and 
was based on a plant sent to England in 
1851 from Natal by a Mr. R. W. Plant. It 
is usually classed as a variety of G. virescens. 

The flower of G. planti is smaller than 
that of G. rothschildiana but of similar 
shape, having broad petals only slightly 
waved or crisped. The crisping is most 
notable in G. superba. The coloring of 
planti is yellow and orange, and the flower 
is paler in shady places or under glass. 
When first opened, it is sometimes entirely 
yellow, but deepens in color in a few days. 
There is a yellow variety of G. superba 
which opens clear creamy yellow in tone 
and deepens to tawny red as the flower 
ripens. This variety is found occasionally 
in G. superba plantings in Florida and the 
effort is being made to separate a selected 
strain. It is a handsome thing at its best. 

G. carsoni is a modern species first de- 
scribed in 1895 by J. G. Baker from East 
Central Africa. It has slender leaves and 
an elegant, tall, free-flowering habit like 
G. superba, the blooms being less crisped 
and claret red and yellow in color. It is an 
attractive species, not showy and spectacu- 
lar like G. rothschildiana, but graceful and 
appealing. It first bloomed in Florida during 
the past season (1949) on plants grown, by 
Ralph Seymour Cammack of Maitland and 
the writer, from bulbs obtained in England 
and Holland. G. carsoni makes large tubers, 
but not as large as G. rothschildiana, which 
may produce them as thick as one’s wrist 
and as long as the forearm under optimum 
conditions. 

(, planti as grown in America is a branch- 
ing semi-dwarf type, two to three feet tall, 
with handsome wide, glossy, bright green 
leaves and abundant, recurved orange-red 
and yellow flowers, exactly like the illus- 
trations of G. virescens in the old English 
garden papers. It seeds readily and may be 
the source of interesting hybrid types if 
present experiments prove successful. One 
grower has already reported success in 
hybridizing Gloriosas. 

The main blooming season for Gloriosa 
species is the late Summer. (. rothschildiana 
may be had in bloom every month of the 
year in a frost-free climate, and commercial 
flower producers dig and plant the bulbs 
regularly throughout the year to have a 
steady sequence of flowers. Greenhouse 
growth of Gloriosa rothschildiana in the 
North in Winter may ultimately prove 
satisfactory. 

G. rothschildiana is the most recent dis- 
covery of all the species commonly grown 
and was first described in 


1903 in the 


Gardener's Chronicle by James O’Brien, who 
sent the first tubers to Dr. Nehrling in 
Florida shortly afterward. The plant had 
bloomed for the Hon. Walter Rothschild, 
M.P., at Tring Park, England, from tubers 
collected in Uganda by Maj. H. B. Rattray. 
It was immediately recognized as the most 
handsome and brilliant species of the genus 
and created a sensation in Europe when 
shown. 

Gloriosa bulbs are propagated by parting 
the tubers at an angle in the Spring before 
planting and from seed. G. superba, G. planti 
and G. carsoni seed well; G. rothschildiana 
will seed fairly well under hand pollination. 
The seeds need a ripening period before 
planting and will give a better germination 
after a year than when planted immediately. 

All the Gloriosas may be grown in small 
tubs or large flat pots or bulb pans as they 
are called. In small pots the new tubers are 
likely to damage themselves by banging 
their noses against the sides of the pots; 
many times this pressure is strong enough 
to destroy the growing points. The vines 
may be tied to a string, wire or bamboo 
stake while growing, or they may be per- 
mitted to clamber over an adjacent shrub 
or piece of brush. Without support they will 
topple over when two or three feet tall and 
become unsightly. 


Gentians 
From page 371 


Unquestionably the handsomest of this 
group, however, is the pinebarren gentian, 
D. porphyrio, of moist pinebarrens from 
New Jersey to Florida, with gloriously 
bright-blue broadly funnelform or _bell- 
shaped flowers that are often brown-dotted 
within. Meeting this plant in full bloom on 
a bright sunny day in its native haunts is a 
thrilling experience! 

In general, with smaller flowers than 
those of the preceding groups, are the gen- 
tians of the genera Gentianella and Ama- 
rella. The agueweed, G. quinquefolia, has its 
blue or yellowish flowers in tight, almost 
stalkless, clusters of one to seven at the ends 
of the stems and numerous side branches, 
and is well-known in the eastern part of 
the continent. Six species of Amarella in- 
habit moist slopes and glades, springs, 
meadows and mountain woods in the far 
north, even to northern Canada and 
Alaska, and in our mid-West. 

All gentians should be protected, espe- 
cially the larger showier species which 
suffer so much from indiscriminate picking 
and uprooting by thoughtless vandals. In 
my youth, gentians were common plants in 
our vicinity and were well-known to all who 
lived in the countryside or visited there 
often. Now it is a red-letter day when one 
finds a gentian in one’s rambles. Let us pro- 
tect assiduously those that are left so that 
future generations may not be deprived of 
the inspiration which these glorious blos 
soms provide the lover of beauty. 
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THE FALL ACCENT IS ON~ 


AEM 


We have hundreds of perennial plants 
now in bloom, ready for planting — of 
the highest quality nursery stock in 
the East —the kind our reputation 
has been built and maintained upon. 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS « GARDEN 
PHLOX Large Flowering PACIFIC HYBRID 
DELPHINIUM and others 


Come out and make your own selection 
and we will dig them fresh for you. 


Ask or Write for our Informative Catalog 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 

WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Brown & Winter Sts. Tel. WEllesley 5 
OPEN DAILY EXCEPT cas 
Men © Women 
AT LAST! sort 
SEAMLESS VINYL GLOVES 


witt LANOLIN! 


NON-SKID, TOUGH, DURABLE, 
NON-ALLERGIC, because these pure 

gloves contain no rubber, nor question- 
able nor unclean chemicals. Sizes 6 to 10, 
incl. % sizes. Select your house, fishing, 
masonry, painting, gardening, gloves 
from medium or med. light weights. 
Light weight available for beauticians, 
doctors; auto driving, home perma- 
ments and surgery. We suggest med. 
wt. for dishwashing. Withstand boiling 
water, gas and oil, concentrated sulfuric 
acid, peroxide, lye. $1.50 per pair boxed, 
postpaid. Send dress glove size (do not 
“up"’ your size we do that) and pfd. 
glove wt. with Check or Money Order to: 


WATSOLITE COMPANY, Inc., R.D. 1, Mor-isville 13, Pa. 


-3431 






























‘VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


A charming hardy perennial — most 


effective when naturalized with yellow 
daffodils. The clusters of pink buds un- 
fold to a soft porcelain blue on plants 
from 1 to 2 feet high. Remains in 
bloom until May Tulips open. 


MAMMOTH ROOTSs: 
3 for $1.35, doz. $5.00 


Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 


BRITAIN’S BEST 
FOR HORTICULTURISTS 


If you're not yet a regular 
subscriber for Britain's lovely 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
why not decide today to fill 
in the form below for regular 
copies every month? Don't 
miss any of the lavishly- 
illustrated pages, the unique 
coverage of world horti- 
culture, latest information 
about new and uncommon 
plants, and the delightful 
features devoted to some of 
the traditional English gar- 
i 3 a = dens so famous in America. 
Pom CLIP AND MAIL me me ee ee ee ee 
Send only $1.50 made payable to our authorised 
agent, Jeremy North—Bookseller (GI/164), | 
| “Friendship House,” Jamestown, Rhode Island, | 
| with this coupon completed, for 12 consecutive issues sent 
direct to your address from London. Two Years $2.75. I 


KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE | 
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Srtaivs Lending Harticuttursd Moench! 


GARDENING 


orem [LIUSTRATED TE cmcrmne 


A en 








Three Years $4.00. 
a 1 | 
| Eee ee OCCT OT eC er eee TOE i | 
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Wild Herbs 
From page 365 


within bounds. The yarrow is a pretty plant, 
growing in the sandiest spots. The flowers, 
rubbed between the fingers, give off a more 
aromatic odor than the leaves. The bruised 
leaves were sometimes applied to fresh cuts 
and bruises as they occurred in wood or 
field. Yarrow wine, made from the blos- 
soms, is a great delicacy. 

Joe-pye-weed helped to serve as a gentle 
laxative and was a very common household 
remedy. 

The indigo plant is very prominent in 
our woods and fields, but it always seems 
rather proud and haughty as it stands out 
by itself. The Indians used this as a dye, 
and our grandmothers did likewise for their 
rugs and quilts. It was also used to combat 
infection. 

The root of the mallow (a_ beautiful 
plant in itself) was considered to be the best 
part for soothing cough syrup mixtures. 

Catnip grows where it will. It picks out 
its own spot and while I have always had 
difficulty raising it in my own gardens, my 
friends, in other parts of the town, cannot 
get rid of it. The very name reminds us of 
our pets, but it is still used to induce sleep 
and serve as a tonic. If you love your pets 
try gathering some just as the flowers are 
opening, dry carefully and then make up 
some little cat bags. You'll have much fun 
watching your kitty play, and she will get 
enough catnip into her to feel “ pepped-up.”’ 

Spearmint is another mint growing wild 
on the Cape. In fact it is so plentiful that I 
do not bother too much with it in my own 
garden, but gather the wilds wherever it 
happens to be. As culinary, green or dried, 
it glorifies the lamb stew, chops, cocktails 
or teas. As medicinal it helps disorders of 
the stomach and acts as a sedative. A very 
popular way to preserve this mint is to 
make up little mint pillows (such as you do 
with the balsam or pine), and keep same by 
your pillow when troubled by sleeplessness. 
It really works. 

Tansy was a very common Spring tonic 
which many of you remember, with a shud- 
der. Today this herb grows along our road- 
sides as readily as does the goldenrod, but is 
just a few weeks ahead of the latter. One 
story connected with this herb is that 
ladies should curtsy before the plant if they 
wish to retain their girlish beauty. Meats 
used to be preserved from the common 
flies by rubbing them with the bruised 
tansy. The blossoms are still gathered and 
dried for teas and tonics. 

Goldenrod used to be in great demand by 
the wholesale druggists up state, and many 
a youngster once earned extra pin money 
collecting it for shipment. The whole plant 
was famous as a wound herb. 


salmon-orange colored 
variety of Tulipa kaufmanniana. Fritz 
Kreisler is salmon pink, and Elliott is 
white, with a bright red exterior. 


Shakespeare is a 











Grows bigger, 
more beautiful blooms! 


When you plant your bulbs this 
fall be sure to feed them Vigoro. 
Vigoro helps bulbs make the neces- 
sary fall root growth—assures 
needed nourish- 
ment—helps de- 
velop more ma- 
ture bulbs for next 
year’s planting. 

*Vigoro is the trade-mark 


for Swift & Company's com- 
plete, balanced plant food 





















Magnificent specimens of 
beautifully frilled varieties 
in a color-range almost be- 
yond belief. Ideal for borders, 
beds, rock gardens... cut 
often for more blooms. Use 
freely for a riot of color in 
your garden. 

Try Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower 
Mixture of Pansies 
$2.75 ppd. 
$5.25 ppd. 










catalog in 


P 4 NSIK? 4luring 


PERE and 
Send 2g NIALS 


50 plants 
100 plants 





Simple to put up anywhere, any time. 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. 
No cutting, fitting, or putty glazing. $395 
buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready to 
go on your foundation. Other Orlyts and 
lean-tos from $175. Automatic heat and 
ventilation at reasonable prices. Ask for 
Free Booklet No. 70 


Hand Book—"Greenhouse Gardening For Every- 
one.’ 266 pages—well illustrated — 
postpaid, $4.00 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y . DES PLAINES ILL 
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ALL THE BIRDS WILL COME TO YOU 
Read the SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS and 
have the birds in your garden. 90 drawings and photo- 
graphs of the most adaptable, practical and beautiful 
feeders with the birds right at work. How to fool the squir- 
rels. A postcard will bring Folder 51 with full information. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2051 Perry Road Norwalk, Connecticut 











: Native Americans 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS | 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


3 Isaac Langley Williams 
: EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS |, 
Box H, Exeter, N. H. 


7m 
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BULBS UNUSUAL 


Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Al- 
stroemerias, rare Anemones; a few out of many 
in our New Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 


| For fall planting. Sternbergia, winter-hardy 








, 3) PEONIES « IRISES » BULBS 
@o" DAY LILIES - POPPIES 


Colorful Catalog No. 610 FREE 
Early Reservations Advised 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
434 Miles E.onU.S.30 VAN WERT, O. 

















TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels...held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 12 for $1.70. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 

New York 22, N. Y. 











CHINESE 
CHESTNUTS 


£ BEST VARIETIES IN AMERICA 


Proof. Other Nut Trees. High Bush Blueberries. 

2 Grafted Chinese Chestnut 7 

on GB cccccccagcoccgoccs e 
Free Booklet and Prices 

New Street, Swarthmore, Pa. 





SPECIAL 


Send Check or 
SUNNY RIDGE, 425 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 


TREE WOR K(| 











COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 


DE 3-3316 TREE SURGEONS 


Dedham, Mass. 


25 Eastern Ave. ° 

















HOW TO PLAN 
4 AND PLANT THEM 
This practical handbook on iq (by A E Ss 
wards, formerly of Kew Gordens Esto’) is the best 
availcble today 320 pages, 40 pages of plates, if cov-/osTeasp 
= oll ts of a eee propagation ‘near / 

Wall, rdens. Lists near 
y 400 plants with their detailed culture 


IMoOR OLD GARDEN BOOKS 


sola DETROIT AVENUE * CONCORD, CALIFORNIA 





oo AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 

Write for our folder 
audubon ay wor orkshop 


LENC Bae 
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Summer Bulbs 
From page 364 


they seldom flower the second season. While 
each bulb produces many bulblets, these 
require planting in a greenhouse during the 
Winter in order to advance their growth so 
that they will flower the next season. If 
bulblets are held and planted outdoors the 
following season, they will not produce 
flowers. An added year is necessary. The 
chances of success with the exhausted bulb 
or the bulblets is hardly justified in view of 
the fact that new bulbs are so reasonable in 
price. 





Tigridia 
Tigridia can be harvested and stored in 
the same way as gladiolus corms. 


Calochortus 
From page 368 


In a region where there are Summer 
rains, er in any region where a garden is 
watered, bulbs must be dug after petals 
have dropped and then aired in shade until 
dry, before storing dry until time to replant 
in late October. A simpler way, and always 
advisable for small numbers, is to plant 
in pots or boxes sunk into garden soil and, 
when petals have dropped, lift containers 
and ripen bulbs before storing in a dry 
place until October. The containers may 
then be placed back into the soil for use 
another season. 

Globe and star tulips stand some Sum- 
mer moisture, but they too are best if given 
a complete rest. Repotting or changing the 
soil in the containers is unnecessary for 
several years. 

An amateur in Pennsylvania, successful 
in growing a wide variety of Calochortus 
through some 20 years, at the end of a re- 
port on his experiences, summarized his 
conclusions as to his final method. “‘To 
prevent premature growth in the Fall I 
plant very late in November. More often 
I heavily mulch a piece of ground to pre- 
vent soil freezing and delay planting until 
after a severe frost. Then I plant at your 
recommended seemingly shallow depth and 
use no mulch whatever. Growth pushes 
through the soil when safe in very early 
Spring and becomes hardy to any later 
frost. As to digging the bulbs after flower- 
ing — why bother. We buy new tulips each 
year, why not buy a few new bulbs of 
Calochortus when they are equally lovely 
and much less costly.” 


Cool, moist conditions are best for rad- 
ishes. Thin seedlings to stand 114” apart as 
soon as the first true leaves appear. 


Since mignonette resents transplanting, 
it is best to sow seeds where plants are to 


remain. Disbudding will encourage long 
spikes and stems. 


Anemones 
From page 369 


stance, cantharidin, which is found in 
their bodies. 

Most nursery catalogs now list a half 
dozen varieties of Fall-blooming anemones. 
In all there are probably a score of kinds 
available. Those most readily obtainable 
are: 

Anemone japonica, the type, from China, 
a stout branching plant to three ft., with 
rose-colored flowers, blooming in Sept. and 
until frost. 

A, japonica alba, the tall single white 
with golden stamens so striking in contrast 
with the pure white sepals (anemones have 
no true petals). 

Whirlwind, semi-double white, now su- 
perseded, in the opinion of some, by Marie 
Manchard. This newer hybrid blooms some- 
what earlier and has very large flowers, 
freely produced. It is not so tall growing in 
most gardens as the single white, although, 
of course, height varies with conditions. 

Alice is a rose pink with lilac center, 
growing 2-3 ft. high. This is considered one 
of the best and strongest of the pink kinds. 

Kriemhilde, a creamy pearl- pink, semi- 
double flower, 21% feet tall when in flower, 
develops thick stems giving it distinctive 
character. 

Prince Heinrich, a darker color, is lower 
growing than most. 

Queen Charlotte, the old semi-double, 
has rose colored flowers and grows about 
three feet tall. 

September Charm, a silvery pink, is one 
of the earliest to bloom. 

September Queen has rosy red flowers 
which are semi-double. 

September Sprite, a pink, grows only 
12-18 inches high and, thus, is suitable for 
the rock garden or the front of the border. 
For a similar location, Anemone hupehensis 
is valuable. This starts to bloom in August, 
with flowers of a mauve rose shade. The 
form superba has larger flowers. It has been 
used in hybridizing to obtain the earlier 
blooming habit and lower stature of some 
of the new named varieties. 

Beside the usual planting in borders and 
formal beds, anemones may be placed in 
front of shrubbery and along open wood- 
land paths, always being grown in un- 
crowded conditions. Autumn crocus and 
colchicum planted nearby make good com- 
panions for the anemones in such locations. 
In the garden proper, they may be grown 
near monkshood, Eupatorium and nicotiana 
as they accept partial shade as happily as 
the anemones. In sunnier spots, they bloom 
at the same time as the Fall asters, chrys- 
anthemums and some of the blue sages. 
As a cut flower, they last well when given 
the usual care, i.e., picked in the morning 
or evening and placed in deep water for a 
few hours before arranging. 

When provided with abundant water 
and rich soil, and protected from the rav- 
ages of the blister beetle, Japanese anem- 
ones will grow successfully and prove “the 


” 


established maturity of the garden”’. 
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Lecture Announcements 


ATU 








zelda wyatt schulke 


Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 
and Teacherfor State Flower Show Schools 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 


Brochure, subjects and fees on request 
4523 South Hills Drive, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Al alee on - = 


Illustrated with colored slides showing a wide 
variety of this beautiful and practical shrub. 
For terms address 


MRS. WILLIAM ELLERY 


5 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















Comedy Playlet 
“OUR FLOWER SHOW” 


written expressly for Garden Club Programs. 
A copyright copy will be sent upon request by 
writing to Mrs. Cuas. E. Dory, 13875 Lake 
Avenue, Lakewood (7) Ohio. A royalty of five 
dollars is charged if used. 


Mrs. J. de Morinni 


“|. . Grace and charm... breath of knowledge of 
French history and flair for the unusual in subject 
matter and pictures.’’— Women’s City Club of 
Boston. 

Unusual, beautifully illustrated lectures on Castles 
in England and Chateaux in France, with their 
gardens. 


Dana Hall 


PLANT STAKES 


For Christmas Gifts 








Wellesley, Mass. 














A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for..... $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for $1.25 
Invisible =e Supports 

Trial box — 10” and 6 — 15” for . $2.75 
Currier doce ont ak 75c each 
S-L-N Garden Line .. $1.00 


Send for Our Circular 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES) 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
--ein full Colo 
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143rd and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5067 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 














FEED THE BIRDS Now! 


PACKARD best-of-all BIRD FOOD. Rich in nourishment, 
the birds love it. 10 Ib. $3, 20 Ib. $5, postpaid first 
300 miles. 

Everything for Wild Birds—Catalogue free 


Winthrop Packard, Plymouth 5, Mass. 








bloom Production, “raising new vor Grietie 
ORDER YOURS TODAY LIMITED SUPPLY 
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SEND HORTICULTURE 
TO YOUR GARDENING 
FRIENDS FOR CHRISTMAS 





October 1950 


Evening Primroses 


From page 373 


by stolons, but do not become a nuisance. 
There are several different varieties, but 


any one of them will serve the purpose well. | 


O. fruticosa is perhaps the most widely 


planted of these species, and the blossoms | 


may be slightly larger than some of the | 


others. O. glauca has grayish leaves in con- 
trast to the hairy green of O. fruticosa. The 
flowers are larger than some of the other 
species. O. fruticosa variety youngi has 
smaller blossoms and much larger leaves 
than the type. It is a native of the South, 
and the leaves are used by some people for 
greens, or “‘salat” in the southern states. 
Any of these may often be purchased as 
Knetffia. 

Any well-loved plant acquires many 
“love-names” along its history and the 
Oenothera is no exception. It is universally 
known as evening primrose, but it may also 
be called cowboy lily, gumbo lily, moon- 
flower and evening buttercup. Certain 
species have acquired names such as Mis- 
souri primrose, Texas primrose and rock 
lily. 


Juniperus horizontalis may be planted on 
a steep, sunny bank to keep the soil from 
washing away. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 





NERINE OR GUERNSEY Lily Bulbs ed Bulblets 
for Sale. Easily grown in a sunny window for winter 


blooming. Our stock is thoroughly ripened and ready | 


for potting. Easy to grow — a lovely long lasting flower. 

Full directions sent with each order. Flowering size 

bulbs $5.00 per dozen; bulblets $2.00 per 

Mass. delivery. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, 
ass. 





LILACS: Finest French, Oriental Novelty Piaes. 
Unusually vigorous; grown on their OWN roots. Free 
catalog lists 98 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special offers. 
UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, De- 
troit 4, Mich. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — foliage plants. Choice house 
plants, growing supplies. List free. YOARS HOUSE 
PLANT NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Indiana. 


JOE’ S BULLETIN tells you where you can buy bulbs 
or plants at one half regular catalog prices. Subscription, 
two years $1. Sample 10¢. 3241 Twentieighth Avenue, 
West, Seattle, Washington. 


DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free excepting 10¢ coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 


PINK LILY OF THE VALLEY. 5, $1.00; 12, $2.00. — 
lily list. STEWART’S LIL Y GARDEN, 914A Madison 
Street, deena City, Oregon. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





HORTIC ULTURIST, research, extension, administra- 
tive, experience, supervised large commercial acreage, 
age 33, top references. Desire agricultural position with 
a future. Box 48, care of Horticulture. 








_ HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Working head ‘ti for country estate 
North of Chicago. Experienced. Please give full details 
and references. Box 49, care of Horticulture. 


r dozen. Imme- | 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of nuonth preceding date of issue. 


GLOXINIA SEEDS. Fresh crop Buell’s exquisite new 
hybrid strains. Giant flowered, long blooming. Over 50 
different, beautiful color combinations never before 
available. 100 SEED packet — 65¢. 200 SEED packet 
—$1.00, 400 SEED packet — $1.75. All prepaid. Shipped 
promptly. Easy to follow cultural instructions included. 
Write for special full-color Gloxinia folder #G-500, list- 
ing plants, tubers, potting soil, unusual pottery, etc. 
THE BARNES, Importers, East Aurora, New York 


HOW TO GROW ORCHIDS, pamphlet, 25¢. Specials. 
Blooming size Cattleya orchid, $5.00. Anthurium, 
$2.75. Both established in clay pets shipped f.o.b. ex- 
press. Both plants for $7.25. African Violets, Orchids, 
Anthuriums, Billbergias and hundreds of rare, unusual 
or old favorite bulbs for pots or garden. Catalog con- 
tains full growing instructions. Free. By air mail for $.12. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne California. 











‘““THE CAMELLIA, Its Culture and Nomenclature”, 
also twenty eight page report of our Research Com- 
mittee, at your book store or nursery, or either book 
sent postpaid, $1.25 each. Or these two books and our 
magazine, $4.00. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CA- 
MELLIA SOCIETY, 40H N. San Rafael Avenue, 
Pasadena 2, California. 


ZONAL GERANIUMS cnr se Flowering, Fancy- 
Leaved, Dwarf, and Odd. Send 1 for catalog describ- 
ing 224 choice varieties. HOLMES C. MILLER, 250 
West Portola Avenue, Los po California. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS UNLIKE THOSE USED BY 
ANYONE ELSE. Have your own pictures of any sub- 
ject personal to you. Sample §$.10, a on order. 
TIFFT, 11 Tifft Road, Dover, N. 








ENGLISH GARDENING BOOKS new or old direct 
from England. Lists fom BODDY’S BOOKSHOP, 
Middlesbrough, Yorks., England. 





GLADIOLUS SEED — Growing not difficult. Get out- 
standing seedlings from our sensational crosses. Fra- 
grants, dragons, doubles, blues, Australian giants. 
STEUBER GLADIOLUS, 1108 East Fourth, Su- 
perior, Wisconsin. 





CACTI-SUCCULENTS: Twenty named varieties — 
$1.00, including 1950-51 Membership. Illustrated Hand- 
book 50¢. NATIONAL CACTUS - SUCCULENT 
CLUB, 14286A Polk, San Fernando, California. 





DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, 
hyacinths, iris, and crocus. Handmade mixture of 8 or 
more fine daffodil varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per 
bushel. Contains: King Alfred, Olympia, The First 
Helios, Brightling, Bonfire, Croesus, and Cheerfulness. 
Half bushel at bushel rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east 
of the Mississippi amg ig hy illustrated in 
color, lists our choice best daffodil varieties. 
RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM. Nuttall, Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia. 





LILIUM FORMOSANUM. Excellent, white, late 
garden lily. Selected 1 year bulbs, will bloom 1951. 25 
for $2.40; 100 $6.50. Small Regal bulbs same price. 
Blooming size bulbs, Regal, Tiger, Double Tiger and 
Scottie, 3 for $1.00; dozen $3.50, Postpaid. WILLIAM 
H. WOLFF, 139 N. Highland, Springfield, Pa. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously when planted 
in SANDLODEB. Plant foods or repotting will not be 
necessary for 3 years. 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. $1.15 West 
of Mississippi River. 30¢ lb. for each lb. over 3 Ibs. 
S. E. DEBERRY, 611 So. Main Street, Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 





PHLOX DIVARICATA — Wild Blue Phlox, plant now 
for colorful spring bloom. MRS. W. E. ANDERSON, 
Underwood, Iowa. 





BOOK ORDER IN ADVANCE : TO ENSURE SAFE 
DELIVERY: 12 different Gorgeous Indian Orchids for 
beginners $12.00. 12 Vanda Caerulea Blue $15.00. Giant 
Hippeastrum seeds $2.00. Giant Double Gerberas finest 
mixture of colors $2.50, per 100 seeds each 12 pkts. 
Himalayan Alpine Flower seeds each different kind 
$3.50. Cash and Permit Tag with order. THE SUN- 
SHINE WOODLAND NURSERY, P. O. Rhenock, 
es India. 








TREE SEEDS in Packets. Price for each forty-five (45) 
cents. Colorado Blue Spruce (about 250 seeds) White 
Pine (90), Concolor Fir (69) White Spruce (400) Red 
Pine (110) Mugho Pine (200). Send for complete list of 
tree seeds with free cultural directions. HEMINGWAY 
TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Michigan. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. New outstanding Mammoth 
Red. Orchid Butterfly. Perennial Woodland yellow 
violets. Pink Lily of Valley. Stamp for list. E 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 





COUPLE — To work ~ adult 2 Semele in central New 

York. Wife to act as housekeeper and cook; husband to 
= as caretaker and gardener. Box 50, care of Horti- 
culture. 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY : 

Send 25¢ (stamps or coin) to AZALEA GARDENS, 209 

a Street, Memphis, Tenn. Largest in 
id-South. 


389 
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She “Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


* 
OCTOBER EXHIBIT 


In Rooms of the Society 
PESTS AND DISEASES OF TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
Courtesy of 
F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 


* 
OCTOBER 17, 18, 19 
FLOWER SHOW SCHOOL 


Second Course 
In co-operation with the 
Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania 
Strawbridge & Clothier Store 
Philadelphia 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


| 
| Greetings — 
| 








American Horticultural Council 
Annual Meeting 


October 26th, 27th and 28th | 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


idl Hi Lame 


to the State of Michigan and 
to the campus of Michigan 
State College 





THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
Detroit 7, Michigan 














Steele’s Mastodon Jumbos. Strong, 


, : to 4” and better. Plant generously 
of this super early blooming strain. Wide range of the 
richest vivid colors. 
Plants guaranteed. Send Now For Free Price List. 
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He althy Plants. Gigantic flowers up | 


| 


36 years of Pansy specializing. | 


HILL TOP GARDENS, Box J, Purcellville, Va. | 


390 








The Massachusetts 
Horticultural § ociety 


mane Show 


Fruits, Flowers 
Vegetables 
House Plants 
. 


October 11 — 2 ¢o 9 P.M. 
October 12 —10 A.M. fo 9 P.M. 
October 13 — 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


* 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


«Admission Freer 








The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
157 West 58 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


sh desbdeb deb dooh-deeh-deob-doeb-deeb-denb-torb-dooh-deob-qoob-qe 
Wednesday, October 18, 1950 
NEW YORK’S FIRST 


African Violet Show 


(Classes for both | and 3 plants in 
separate colors, commercial groups, 
trade displays permitted) 


will be held at the regular Monthly 
Meeting of the 


HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK 


in The Colonnades Ballroom of the 

Essex House, 160 Central Park South 

(59 Street at Seventh Avenue) New 
York 19, New York 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums will also 
be featured 


Entries should be made by October 16, 
by writing or phoning headquarters at 


PLaza 7-0915 














Oct. 1-31. Philadelphia, Pa. Exhibit of Pests and 
Diseases of Trees and Shrubs, by F. A. Bartlett 
Tree Expert Co., in rooms of The Pennsylvania 
Horticulture Society. 

Oct. 5. Worcester, Mass. Fruit and Vegetable 
Exhibition of the Worcester County Horti- 


cultural Society at Horticultural Hall, 30 
Elm St. 

Oct. 7. Stockbridge, Mass. Annual Harvest Festi- 
val at the Berkshire Garden Center. 

Oct. 11-13. Boston, Mass. Harvest Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Oct. 14. Salem, N. J. Open House and Garden 
Day, sponsored by the Historical Society in 
celebration of the 275th anniversary of the 
founding of the city. 

Oct. 17-19. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show 
School, sponsored by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, Strawbridge & Clothier 
Store. 

Oct. 26-28. East Lansing, Mich. Congress of the 
American Horticultural Council at Michigan 
State College. 

Oct. 27-29. New York, N. Y. The Sixth Annual 
Chrysanthemum Display and Program of the 
New York Botanical Garden, in co-operation 
with the National Chrysanthemum Society at 
the Botanical Garden. 

Oct. 28-29. Washington, D. C. Annual Show of 
the National Capital Orchid Society in the 
lobby of the American Security and Trust Co., 

15th and Penn. Ave., Northwest. 





Oct. 28-29. Seattle, Wash. Annual Chrysanthe- 
mum Show of the Seattle Chrysanthemum 
and the Evergreen Chrysanthemum Societies 
at the Civic Auditorium. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 5. National Flower Week. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1. Indianapolis, Ind. National 
Show and Annual Meeting of Roses, Inc., at 
the Claypool Hotel. 

Nov. 2-5. Boston, Mass. Annual Autumn 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 3-5. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, Field House, Swarthmore College. 

Nov. 4-5. Portland, Ore. Annual Chrysanthe- 
mum Display of the Portland Chrysanthemum 
Society in the Journal Bldg. 





‘lemon leaves” which we 
buy as “greens” from florists come from 
an evergreen shrub, Gaultheria shallon, 
known as salal or shallon. The dark green, 
leathery leaves, to 5” long, are attractive 
in floral arrangements. Salal is native to the 
Pacific coast from Alaska to Southern 
California. A well-known relative of the 
eastern woods is the common checkerberry 
or wintergreen, (. procumbens, often used 
as a ground cover in naturalistic plantings. 


The so-called 


Tritomas, or red hot pokers, not reliably 
hardy, should be protected with salt hay 
during the Winter. In very cold sections, 
lifting them, placing the roots in the earth 
and storing in a cool cellar is better. 


Narcissus cyclamineus is an exquisite, 


dainty species for the rock garden. Feb- 
ruary Gold, March Sunshine and Orange 


Glory, are some of its varieties. 


HORTICULTURE 
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HOLLAND AT ITS BEST! 


Imported from Holland, here are carefully selected bulb collections to bring Spring beauty to your home and garden. 
Tulips are the mainstay of bulb planting. Against a dark hedge tulips make an unforgettable picture; use them, 
too, in clumps in the perennial or shrub border and in beds by themselves. This sampling of tulips brings you a 


beautiful blend of colors. 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Princess Elizabeth. 12 for $1.00, 100 for $7.50; Pride of 
Haarlem. 12 for 85c, 100 for $6.25; Scotch Lassie. 12 for $1.00, 
100 for $7.50; La Tulipe Noire. 12 for $1.00, 100 for $7.25; 
Golden Age. 12 for $1.10, 100 for $8.00. 


COLLECTION H. 10 bulbs each of the above 5 varieties. 
50 for ; . .$3.80 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Niphetos. 12 for 95c, 100 for $7.00; New Orleans. 12 for $1.00, 
100 for $7.50; Farncombe Sanders. 12 for 85c, 100 for $6.25; 
Zwanenburg. 12 for $1.25, 100 for $9.00; Clara Butt. 12 for 
85c, 100 for $6.25. 


COLLECTION J. 10 bulbs each of the above five varieties. 
50 for. <r nigh .$3.70 


COLLECTION G (Combination of H & J). 10 bulbs each of 


the Ten Blue Ribbon varieties in collections H & J. 100 for 


only eeee : . e. ecccccece $7.25 


DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS 


The massive, long-lasting flowers resemble peonies. Bloom in 
April. Height 12 inches. 

Electra, Carmine; Mr. Van der Hoeff, Yellow; Orange 
Nassau, Orange; ‘Peach Blossom, Pink; Schoonoord, White; 
Vuurbaak, Red. 12 for $1.30, 100 for $9.50. 


COLLECTION K. 5 bulbs each of 6 Double Early Tulip 
varieties. 30 for . $3.10 


SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 


The very first Tulips to bloom in April, in the brightest of 
colors. Height 12 to 14 inches. 

Brilliant Star, Red; Couleur Cardinal, Carmine; General 
DeWet, Orange; Ibis, Pink; Keizerskroon, Red and Yellow; 
Rising Sun, Yellow; White Hawk, White. 12 for $1.15, 100 
for $8.50. 


COLLECTION L. 5 bulbs each of 7 Single Early Tulip varie- 
ties. 35 for ee 


PEONY FLOWERED TULIPS 


Gigantic, fully double blooms of long-lasting qualities. Height 
16 to 20 inches. 

Coxa, Cerise-red; Eros, Pink; Livingstone, Dark Red; 
Mount Tacoma, White; Symphonia, Cherry-red. 12 for $1.30, 
100 for $9.50. 


COLLECTION M. 5 bulbs each of 5 Peony Flowered varieties. 
25 for. . $2.60 


BREEDER TULIPS 


Tall and majestic Tulips, which offer rich, subdued tones. 
Height 28 to 36 inches. 

Dillenburg, Salmon-orange; Georges Grappe, Violet-blue; 
Indian Chief, Coppery brown; Jessy, Chestnut-brown and 
bronze; Louis XIV, Purple and bronze; Mr. J. J. Bouwman, 
Orange-red. 12 for $1.05, 100 for $7.75. 


COLLECTION N. 5 bulbs each of 6 breeder varieties. 30 
for $2.45 
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COTTAGE TULIPS 


Long flowers with pointed petals in delicate colors. Excellent 
for cutting. Height 28 to 32 inches. 

Advance, Orange-scarlet; Belle Jaune, Golden yellow; Car- 
rara, White; Dido, Orange-rose; Golden Harvest, Deep yellow; 
Marshall Haig, Bright red; Northern Queen, Pink. 12 for $1.05, 
100 for $7.75. 


COLLECTION P. 5 bulbs each of 7 cottage varieties. 35 
for ‘ ; errr. 


LILY-FLOWERING TULIPS 


Very attractive, long, slim flowers with elegantly curved, 
pointed petals. Height 28 to 32 inches. 

Alaska, Soft yellow; Marcellina, Rosy pink; Sirene, Satin 
rose; White Duchess, Pure white; Yellow Marvel, Golden 
yellow. 12 for $1.20, 100 for $8.75. 

COLLECTION Q. 5 bulbs each of 5 Lily-flowering varieties. 
25 for aes rine + 01Gee 


PARROT TULIPS 


Perhaps the Parrots could be called the clowns of the Tulip 
family. Their petals are slashed and fringed along the edges 
and capriciously marked on the outside with shades of green. 
They are stunning in clumps here and there in the border. 
Always interesting and eye-catching. Height 16 to 28 inches. 
Bloom in May. 

Blue Parrot, Bright violet, flushed steel-blue. 12 for $1.00, 
100 for $7.25; Fantasy, Clear rose-pink. Large flowers. 12 for 
$1.00, 100 for $7.25; Orange Favorite, Fine orange. The most 
favorite tulip. 12 for $1.20, 100 for $8.75; Red Champion, 
Bright crimson shaded rosy red. 12 for $1.30, 100 for $9.50; 
Sunshine, Pure golden yellow. Medium tall stem. 12 for $2.00, 
100 for $15.50. 


COLLECTION R. 5 bulbs each of above 5 Parrot varieties. 


25 for 


BOTANICAL TULIPS 


Rare and beautiful dwarf-growing Tulips for the rock garden. 
Plant them deep and leave them alone to bloom for many 
years. Prefer a sunny, sheltered location. 

Clusiana, outer petals cherry-red, inner petals white, height 
12 inches. 12 for 95c, 100 for $7.00; Kaufmanniana, the 
‘““Waterlily” Tulip, Primrose-yellow and crimson, height 8 
inches. 12 for $1.45, 100 for $11.25; Praestans Fusilier, large 
plant with four or more orange-red flowers, height 8 inches. 
12 for $1.20, 100 for $8.75; Red Emperor, Brilliant scarlet, the 
tremendous flower is carried on a strong, 18-inch stem, blooms 
in April. 12 for $1.40, 100 for $10.00. 

COLLECTION T. 5 bulbs each of the above 4 Botanical 
$1.95 


varieties. 20 for 





SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 
Listing the most complete line of tulips, crocus, lilies, 
hyacinths, daffodils, etc., in New England. Send now 
for free copy. 











TREE-LAND, INC. 


Memorial Drive at Western Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


TRowbridge 6-8416 
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to protect the beauty and value of your shade trees 


The art of saving trees the Bartlett Way has long been a science as well as a 
business, founded on the premise that knowledge and constant research to improve 
methods is the cornerstone of all business success. The Bartlett Way is a year ‘round 
way of employing the verified results of true scientific research to the problems of 
creating and preserving greater shade tree beauty. 

With Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds staffed by recog- 
nized scientists ... 

With a background of years of experience and the thorough training of personnel 
in the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery .. . 

With many scientifically-proved methods and materials for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of shade trees .. . 

With a network of local offices from Maine to the Carolinas... 

The Bartlett Company is in a superior position to provide the best and most 
economical care for your beautiful and valuable shade trees. 


HOME OFFICE: RESEARCH LABORATORIES & EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Ve.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, 
Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, 
Westport, Conn.; Delhi, Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, 
Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Cham- 
bersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, 


Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, 


T R E E E X P E R T S W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





